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Notices to Correspondents. 








REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

Owing to the Crown having acquired Nos. 4 
and 22, Took’s Court, the Printing and Pub- | 
lishing Departments will be REMOVED to the 
New Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, from FRIDAY NEXT, March 25. 





The article of Mr. Clinch on the historical 
associations connected with Took’s Court, | 
Bream’s Buildings, and the neighbourhood, | 
with illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes, will | 
be given in the number for April 2. 


= — — 
Notes. | 


MEDIAZVAL INSCRIPTIONS AT EARL SOHAM. 

On the tower of the church of Earl Soham, in | 
Suffolk, erected circa 1470, are to be seen two 
Latin inscriptions, apparently of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, already become in part very difficult to 
decipher. All the prior (more or less fragmentary) 
readings extant of these inscriptions known to the 
writer will be found set out below in order of date. 
As they are all variant, it will be seen that the 
lines are exceptionally puzzling, and the writer, 
desiring further information, has set out last his 
own version, which again differs from each of the 
preceding. Davy, in his ‘Church Notes of Suf- | 
folk’ (see Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 19096, f. 2¢4), 
says :— 


“The steeple at the west end of the nave is a large 
and handsome square tower of flints with battlements 
and buttresses, In the buttresses, to the north-west and 
south-west about twelve feet from the ground, are fixed 
two pieces of freestone or York stone, one on each 
buttress. These contain inscriptions, which appear to 
commemorate the founder and the architect of the 
steeple; they are not easily made out, but as far as I 
could ascertain of them [apparently in 1806] they are 
as follows :— 

On the north-west buttress 

CAMPAILI 
AS EDOUN AUT AUTOR 
AUSPICIATOR 
On the south-west buttress 
RA’ULPHUS COLNETI 
Bo’A CUA P’PIA CONTUST ICTI 
ECCLIE CACRE CIBI PRE 
SIT GRACIA CRISTI.” 

The writer has thought it best, as above stated, 
to follow the order of date in quoting the various 
readings; although in point of fact Ford’s MS. was 
first brought kindly to his notice (by Mr. Madan, 
of the Bodleian Library) after he had completed 
his own version of the lines. 

James Ford, in his MS. collection of “ Materials 
for a History of Suffolk” (see Bibl. Bodl. MS., 
Suffolk, d. 5, p. 817), after quoting Davy’s version, 
says :— 

“ After a minute inspection of these stones in 1816, I 
thus deciphered them :— 
CAMPAILE ECLI THOM 
AS EDO U AUT AUTOR 
HUI’ PAPT CUTINT 
OPTIMUC AUPICIATOR 

Dr. Raven, in his elaborate and learned work 
on the ‘ Church Bells of Suffolk ’ (ed. 1890, p. 232), 
gives a version differing materially from those 
already quoted, as follows :— 

RAN LPHUS COBYTT BO’A MAXI’A CO'TULIT ISTI 
ECCLI E SACTE CUI PRESIT GRACIA CRISTI 
CAMPA'ILIS EIU’ THOMAS EDO'A FUIT AUTOR 
HUI ET SIMUL OPTIMUS AUXILIATOR. 

In all the above quotations small capitals have, 
for clearness, been substituted for the earlier cha- 
racters to be found on the stones and in the manu- 
scripts. 

Partly from actual inspection of the stones in 
situ, and partly from close study of some excellent 
squeezes furnished by the rector of Earl Soham, 
the writer has finally (with the aid of Mr. Madan) 
come to the conclusion that the lines are to be 
read as follows :— 

CAMPANILIS ENIM THOMAS EDON FUIT AUTOR 
HUIUS PKACIPUUS SIMUL OPTIMUS AUXILIATOR 
RANULPHUS COLNITT BONA MAXIMA CONTULIT ISTI 
ECCLESIZ SACRE SIBI PR# SIT GKACIA CHRISTI. 

The writer has wished to put the above in print 
without delay, in order that this reading may be 
corroborated, or if incorrect in any respect cor- 
rected, before the finger of time finally rubs out 
the original authority ; and if anyreader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can supply anything certain for improvement of 


RAULPHUS COLNITT 

BOA CUA PIA COTUAT IT 
ECCLIE CACRE CIBI PRE 
CIT GRACIA CRICTI.” 
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the text, or informing as to the biography of the 
persons chronicled, it will be much appreciated. 
The writer will only further add that the sur- 
names on the stones read as given above, and that 
the benefactors thus commemorated will be sought 
in vain among the rectors of Earl Soham or the 
lords of the manor there. 8. A. 





QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN. 

Having recently been studying the reign of 
Henry VIII., I venture to ask for the insertion 
of some information gleaned togetherconceruing the 
second of Henry's consorts, Anne Boleyn. In order 
to understand the matter properly, it is necessary 
to bear in mind what the Eogland and London 
of that day were. The population of the entire 
country was not so large as is that of London now, 
and the London of Tudor times contained perhaps 
90,000 inhabitants, All the buildings of that 
time have gone excepting the Tower, both a palace 
and a prison. What thrilling stories it could tell 
if the stone could cry out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber could answer it. In bustling 
Liverpool Street, where the train lands us from 
the Eastern Counties, there were cattle grazing, and 
only one bridge spanned the Thames. There were 
no mineral treasures, no manufacturing industries 
worth mentioning ; the country was purely agri- 
cultural, 

Such were the condition and state of England 
when, in 1526, Henry VIII. first set eyes on Anne | 
Boleyn in her father’s garden at Hever, in Kent. | 
Mistress Anne must have been then in her twenty- 
sixth year, and is said to have been “ plain of 
face, but with the freshness of her youth and 
spirits lighting up a pair of fitful, fawn-like eyes.” 
He was at once captivated, and then all his efforts 
centred upon the endeavour of making her his 
wife. The risks run were very great, and would 
have daunted any save one who possessed iron 
resolution. By divorcing Catherine of Aragon 
he imperilled his crown, and ran the risk of in- 
volving himself in war with the great powers of 
Europe, his own kingdom being then but a fifth-rate 
power. All this he braved, and at last obtained 
the coveted prize. Probably the key to Henry’s 
conduct, and perhaps the extenuation of it, may be 
found in his great desire to have a male heir, as 
the succession was so disputed, and very likely, 
had his death occurred at that date, England 
might have been plunged into a second War of 
the Roses. Anne herself must have cared little 
about character, and been quite unscrupulous as to 
the means employed in attaining her ambitious | 
designs. Her sad fate did not deter four others 
from treading in her steps. No doubt had she | 
borne Henry a son her life would not have been | 
forfeited, and she would have regained his waning 


affection. Perhaps, however, it was never perma 


nently fixed on apy one, either male or female. | 


_ After a union of scarcely three years in dura- 
tion she was accused of the dreadful crimes of 
adultery and incest, and though guiltless of them, 
it seems almost impossible to acquit her of 
levity and want of discretion enough to alarm the 
jealous rage of Henry, and it was easy to find 
judges ready in every way to please him by 
their sentence. “Trifles light as air are to 
the jealous confirmations strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ.” In looking through ‘Old Ballads,’ 
by Thomas Evans (in 4 vols.), published in 1784, 
which seems to have originated in the success 
of the ‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ 
by Dr. Percy, there appear two short poems pur- 
porting to be written by Anne Boleyn during her 
imprisonment. They are too long for quotation, 
but perhaps ene stanza may serve as a specimen - 

Farewell my pleasures past, 
Welcum my present payne, 
I fele my torments so increse 
That lyfe cannot remayne. 
Cease now the passing bell, 
Rong is my doleful knell, 
For the sound my deth doth tell, 
Deth doth draw nye, 
Sound my end doletully, 
For now I dye.—Vol. iii. p. 211, 

In vol. ii. p. 58 of the same work is ‘A 
Princely Song of the Queens that were Married to 
Henry VIII.,’ and in vol. iv. p. 11 is another 
poem, entitled ‘Anna Bullen,’ to which no 
authors’ names are appended. 

On May 19, 1536, Queen Anne Boleyn was 
beheaded on the green in front of the little chape? 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower. The 
executioner, who had come from Calais, with one 
stroke of his heavy two-handed sword swept her 
head from her shoulders. Why the sword was 
used is not clear, as the axe and block, never long 
lying idle, and never rusting from disuse in those 
days, must have been close athand. She met her 
cruel death with placid courage, ‘‘nothing in life’ 
becoming her “like the leaving of it.” It is said 
that Murat, le beau sabreur, when sentenced to be 
shot in 1815, asked permission from the officer of 
the firing party of musketeers to give the word of 
command, as he had often done to his own soldiers. 
The request was granted, and the next moment he 
fell pierced with bullets. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
fine novel, ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ gives courage 
on the scaffold as the true test of bravery. The 
passage is so graphic that it deserves quotation. 


|The scene is La Ferette, and the prisoner the 
| English merchant Philipson, in reality John de 


Vere, Earl of Oxford :— 


“*Thou art deceived,’ said the executioner, ‘and hast 
never looked on men when they are about to die.’ 

“*Have I not!’ said the squire. ‘Have I not looked 
on five pitched fields, besides skirmishes and ambuscades 
innumerable !’” 

“** That tries not the courage,’ said the Scharfgerichter. 
* All men will fight when pitched against each other— 
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so will the most paltry curs—so will the dunghill fowls. 
But he is brave and noble who can look on a scaffold and 
a block, a priest to give him absolution, and the heads- 
man and good sword which is to mow him down in his 
strength, as he would look upon things indifferent; and 
such a man is that whom we now behold.’ ’’—Chap. xiv, 
The remains of Anne Boleyn were buried in 
the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, though 
there is a tradition that they were removed 
and interred in the church at Sall, in Norfolk, 
the ancient home of her race. A large slab is 
shown in front of the pulpit, said to cover them, 
but this has been raised and nothing found be- 
neath. Another legend runs that her shadowy 
form, unsubstantial as the mist, haunts the old 
church at SalJ, and glides on the staircase at 
Blickling. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mayyers ano Customs From Parisy Recis- 
rers.—The extracts from Leeds parish registers 
7™ §. xii. 503) respecting burials of beggars 
suggested to me the idea that similar curiosities 
of civilization in Tudor and Stuart times might 
be disclosed by the publication of judicious selec- 
tions from otber church registers. The following 
entries in the registers of the Church of St. Andrew, 
in this town, for example, illustrate punishment, 
labour, witchcraft, church fees, bell ringing, 
military discipline, and other practices of our 
forefathers :— 

Marriages. 

1639. An owelld man and a woman mared the 30 Day 
of August thay had 2 boyes that danst of a rop in the 
Kaszell (Castle) Yard. 

1640, February. Thomas Karr & Joan Lanton marred 
the 9 day one of the Skotes army & wold pay nothing to 
the Church. 

1641, Sep. 23. Thomas Blacket to his dem 
Greene she did love him in his master's time. 


Marie 


Baptisms. 

1634, Feb. 13. Margaret, sup. d. [supposed daughter 
to Richard Richardson. Suerties—Charles Robson Mar- 
garet Thompson & Margaret Maddison, It was borne 
under a wayne befor Rich. Aplbyes dore in a morning 
in a sore frost & snaw it came of a sudan to us or ells it 
had p'ished & wee knew not whence it so wee bad 
nothing. 

1640, Feb. 22. Andrew supposed s. to Rande Atkinson 
workman very bas begott for he is the [4?)} bastor that 
he hath by that woman. 

1640, March 1. Isabell d, to 
smyth of the parish of St. John’s. 
servis the father of it. 

1641, May 30. Margret, suposed daughter to Capten 
William Abernathe one of the Skotes Arme hath ; 
wif of his owne in Skotland the mothers nam is Mar 
gret Powr. 

1643, April 27. 


was kaste away a 


Mvchell Henderson 
He is in the kinges 


he 


Thomas e. to Thos. Whitfeld which 
lite!l befor he was born in a ship. 


1643, Oct, & June d. to James Rudderford le is a bed 
limer, 
1645, February Marie d. to Mr. David Johnson, a 


Skotes Arme. He ki'd the gunner 
iurket in the night being drunk. 


wetennand of thie 
A4negon in the fics! 


Se A woman weh was slayne at the colle 


2, Sep. 14. 
1623, September 18, John Dickinson [and four others) 
eing emo red in Wm. Brandling’s pitts. 

1624, June 16. Ann Skelton, wife to Gilbt. Skelton 





recusant. [ Many entries of this character. 
1625, Oct, 4. An infant buried & not baptized. 
1630, May 2. Margaret Hunter the pore Midwif. 


1631, Feb. 29, The bells rong for Suzan Walton and 
the c o h lent 

1633, April 24. Barbara d. to Geo. Redhead. No bels. 

1636, Aug. 14. Robert Toddricke elator which had the 
lonchbeck |! hunchback }. 

Same date. Mrs, Gray the papeste. 
entries. 


L004, 


{Several such 
December 22. Jolin Dawsone a prisoner in the 
Jayll dyed in the prisune for 16s. layd im by one John 
King batter of Gatsid. [The church adjoined the tewn 
prison j 

1037, February 3. Roger Slaygee, Gilbert Fetters 
prisoners hanged and buried in our Churchyard, A 
poure woman—-he was saued and not hanged. 

1638, March 20, Ellsebeth Gipsone skalded in a brew 
led with her wort, 

1638, Apri! 6. 4 hanged and buried in owre church- 
yard—Jo. Harop within the church sone of George 
Harop banged, Jo. Hall hanged. Jayn Jacksone banged. 
Ralife Dode banged, 

1639. Robart Robsone bured the 12 day [of August] 
which was hanged for stelling of a horse from Thomas 
Dining the myiler. 

1640, April 2. A poure prisenor bured that was in the 
Newgat for the steliing of swerdes. 

1640, May 16. 2 sogers for denying the kynges pay 
was by a kownsrll of war »poynted to be shotata pare of 
galos set up befor Tho. Malabara dore in the byg [bar- 
ley] Market. Thay kust lotes wich should dy and the 
lotes did fall of one Mr, Anthone Wiccers and he was set 
against a wall and shot at by 6 lyght horamen and was 
bured in owre church yard the sam day May 16 day. 

1640, October 25, One of the Red shankes of the 
Skotes Arme. 

1644, March 30. Edward Wright shott at the skrimes. 

1644, Oct. 23. Edward Myllburne which was kild in 
Pilgrim [{ Street] by the Skotea at the ekrimes. 

1646, May 29. William Smith musishon which dyd in 
jayl a musison which techt childre to play of the vir- 
geners [ virginals}. 

1647, January. James Store burid the 18 day being 
122 yeares of ayge. 

1650. The 21 day of August thes partis her under 
named wer executed on the towne mor [moor | for wichee. 
Isabe!l Broun for a wich Names of fourteen otber 
women follow, with the woras “for a wich” affixed to 
each.| Ellenor Robson for stelling of silver spownes. 
The saim day prisoners executed on the towne mor be- 
longing to the hy Kastell for stelling. [Names of eight 
men follow.) Jane Martin for a wich the miller's wif 
of Chattim, [ Twenty-five in one day! 

1651, May 20. Mari Dunn which was kounted for a 
wich 

1651, May 24. Robard Fenwick 
day which was drowend in the Bares my]! 
went to swim on the Saboth day, 


Ricnarp WELFORD. 


child bured the 24 
am wher he 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


ALFxanDeR Destow (1679-1740), JuDGE OF 
THE Common Pieas.—He was born August 14, 
1679, and baptized eleven days later as the son of 
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Alexander Denton, Esq., and Hester his wife, only | “Some seeds would live only a very short time 


after they were shed, It was said that the seeds of 


° . | 
daughter and heiress of Nicholas Herman, of the willow would not live more than a few days, some 


Middleton Stony, co. Oxford, Esq. (Par. Reg., 


Hillesden, co. Buckingham). He matriculated from | 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, April 15, 1697, married 
in April, 1716, died March 22, 1739-40, and was 
buried on March 30 in the chancel of Hillesden 
Church (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, 
vol. i. p. 395), with his wife, Catharine, who died 
June 26, 1733, et. thirty-nine. 
Daxiet Hipwe tt. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Poriryine a Hixpoo.— 

“ A Fyzabad Hindoo has been restored to his caste by 
the following process of ‘ purification.’ The offence by 
which he lost caste was that of eating cooked food in a 
railway carriage in which persons of another caste were 
travelling. He had to pay his own weight first in pice, 
the amount reaching one hundred and eighty rupees, and 
then in wheat, After being twice weighed in this way 
he was made to sit on a equare stone, while his body was 
covered with cow-dung, the face only excepted; he was 
then taken up by two men and thrown into the river, 
and after a good bath he came out and was received by 
the Brahmins, fully restored to caste-fellowship. The 
Brabmins informed the ‘ purified ’ individual that a great 
favour had been conferred on him in weighing bim 
in copper instead of silver.” —Hvening Standard, Jan. 20, 
p. 4, col, 6. 
S. Inuiseworth Butter. 


Tae Hor-Warter Curs.—In editing Lydgate’s 
unpublished poem ‘Secreta Secretorum’ for the 
E.E.T.S, I have come across the following refer- 
ence to the hot-water cure. A king consults 
Greek and Indian physicians on the method of 
preserving health. The Greeks answer :— 

Whoo in helthe / to persevere will be sure 
And conserve / the hete natural 

With oute langour / longe to endure 

Hoot watir / to drynke / bym doth befal 

The mouthe replesshyd/ by proporcion equal 
Tymes thre / in Aurora fastyng 

Erly to drynke / is moost medicynable thyng. 

The Indians recommend him to drink milk and 
mascursu (probably mastdru, sour wine, Arab.) 
fasting. Rost. R. STEe xe. 

Bedford Modern School. 


Tue Last Evrorean Battie in wHicu Bows 
AND ARROWS WERE UsED. — Many of your 
readers will be as much surprised as I was in learn- 
ing that at the battle of Leipzig the Russians 
brought into the field numbers of Baskir Tartars 
who were armed only with bows and arrows. So 
we read in General Marbot’s ‘ Memoirs,’ written 
by himself, and lately published. The general was 
himself wounded by an arrow in the battle. 

E. Leaton-Bienkinsorr. 


Mommy Waeat.—Lecturing in Lincolnshire 
the other day on the ‘ Life of the Wheat Plant,’ 
Mr. Carruthers, botanist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, is reported to have said :— 


said more than a few hours, they were so speedily dried 
up—the little embryo was killed, and the whole of the 
| life was gone. Of course, this cut at the root of all 
stories about mummy wheat. It was quite certain, as 
had been clearly established again and again, that no 
seed which was buried with the mummy at the time it 
was put in the coffin had ever germinated. It was not 
only the examination of the seed that would establish 
that; experiments bad been made to show that this 
was not the case. He himself bad examined a large 
number of seeds in the British Museum, taken from 
mummies, and they were all in the same condition 
that the mummy iteelf was in. (Laughter) It would 
be impossible to stretch out the arm of a mummy, 
because the whole of the muscle was entirely burnt 
up by the slow action of the oxygen, and it was com- 
pletely rigid. It was so with the whole of those grains 
of wheat and flax and various other seeds that were 
preserved—they were in the same condition. They had 
been subject to the slow burning action of the oxygen, 
and the whole of their vitality bad disappeared, With 
regard to what was grown as mummy wheat, it was only 
atorm of corn that was still ext+nsively cultivated on 
the southern shorea of the Mediterranean, and was 
easily obtained from Arabs and others, who were always 
ready to impose upon travellers, who brought it home as 
true mummy wheat,” 

Years ago this subject was discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

St. Switsiy. 





Lorp Tenyyson anp Mr. Cuvrton Cottiys: 
‘Toe Micter’s Daventer.’ — Mr. Churton 
Collins devotes a page of his ‘Illustrations of 
Tennyson’ to parallels to “the graceful song 
beginning ‘It is the miller’s daughter.’” He does 
not, however, note the fact that the sentiment of 
the song is (like many of the passages in Tenny- 
son to which he furnishes parallels) an old 
commonplace of the poets. Reference may be 
made to the eighth satire of Marston’s ‘Scourge of 
Villanie,’ but the passage is scarcely fit for quota- 
tion. A verse or two will serve :— 

Saturio wish't himeelfe his mistresse buske 
Another his sweet ladies verdingall, 
To clip ber tender breech ; another, he 
Her silver-handled fan wou'd gladly be; 
Here's one would be his mistresse necklace faine, 
To clip her faire, and kisse her azure vaine. 


Cc. C. B. 


Jouy Quick (1748-1831), Comepray. — The 
annexed extract from the London Chronicle, Nov. 
26, 1772, will serve to furnish an approximate 
date for his marriage :— 

“A few days ago was married, at Bristol, Mr. Quick, 
comedian, of London, to Miss Anna Parker. daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Parker, in the Lower College Green, 
Bristol,” 

The first body deposited in the vault beneath 
the chapel-of-ease, in the parish of Islington, co. 
Middlesex, was that of Mrs. Ann Quick (died Jan. 2, 
1819, aged sixty-eight), wife of the celebrated 
comedian, who was himself subsequently interred 
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in the same place. 


1831. (Gent. Mag. 1831, vol. 101, pt. i. p. 474.) 
Daniet Hipwett. 
Goruam 1n Inpia: A Hittmay’s Tates.— 


The following stories, which I extract from the 
Allahabad Pioneer of Jan. 20th, may perhaps 
be interesting to Mr. Ciouston and other stu- 
dents of Noodledom :— 


Tue Seven StupLetoxs 

One of Daukha’s favourite stories is the following in- 
genuous legend :— 

Once upon a time seven simpletons were going along a 
road, And behold they came to a big puddle of rain- 
water which lay still and bright under the sky. And 
looking into the puddle, they could see the clouds 
reflected far below, and wisely concluded that the 
puddle was very deep. 
zled as to how they should get across. 
simpleton, who was the boldest of the party, said, 
“ Let us make a string, each holding the dhoti of the 
man in front of him, and I going first. And I will leap 
as far as I can, and do you others follow me.’ So they 
all leaped together into the puddle, and got safely 
across, not, however, without being covered with mud 
from head to foot. 

When they were safely on the other side. it suddenly 
occurred to the eldest simpleton that one of their num- 
ber was missing, having evidently been drowned in the 
puddie. So he counted, once, twice, thrice. But as he 
left himself out each time, the result each time was that 
there were only six simpletons. So he bid each count 
in turn, and as each counted after the fashion of the 
eldest simpleton, each found that the number was six. 
And yet they could not, for the life of them, make out 
who was missing. And they were much dismayed and 
perplexed. 

At this juncture there came to them a wise man, and 
to him they told their doubts and difficulty. And look- 
ing at their simple faces and the shallow puddle wherein 
they had mudded themselves, he saw his way to profit 
by their foolishness. So with an air of much urbanity 
he promised to restore the mis-ing simpleton if all seven 
would agree to work for him for a year and a day with- 
out payment. To which they gladly consented. On this 
the wise man, taking a betel nut, cut it in seven pieces, 
and bid the simpletons count the pieces, which they did, 
and, behold, they were seven. Then tv each man he 
gave a piece, and asked, “ How can ye be six, when to 
each I have given betel, and there were seven pieces of 
betel!’ Whereat their minds were much relieved and 
they began to toil with and work for the wise man. 

Now the labour of simpletons is a trial to wise men, 
and so the event proved in this case. The first task they 
performed was the harvesting of the winter rice. They 
reaped and bound, and brought the sheaves home, and 
asked the wise man where they should put them. But 
the wise man was occupied with his own thoughts, and 
said, “ Ask my old woman, and put them where she 
says.” So they went to the old woman and asked her. 
But the old woman was busy cooking her hu«band’s 
dinner. So she cried,‘‘ Drat you and your sleaves! 
Put them on my head!” which, without any hesitation 
they all did, so that the dinner was spoiled and the old 
woman died, being smothered by the paddy. And when 
the wise man came in bungry, and asked for his wife, 
the simpletons told him what had happened. And when 
he was vexed, they asked, with simple faces, why he 
was angry with them for obeying orders 

Then the wise man, seeing no remedy, bid them go 


He died at Islington, April 4, | ana bury the old woman. So they made a sledge of 





Whereat they were much puz- | 
But the eldest | 


bamboos, and putting the old woman on it, started off 
like the wind, so as to get home the quicker to supper. 
But they went so fast through the bimboo grove that 
the old woman was swept off the sledge by a bamboo 
spike. But this they did not perceive, for as soon as 
they got to the place their one thought was to get a 
grave dug as fast as possible. To this work, accordingly, 
they addressed themselves. And when the grave was 
ready, behold the old woman was gone. And they said, 
“ This is a very wicked old woman. Her busband orders 
her to be buried, and, look, she is not dead at all, but 
has run away. What are we todo now?” So they looked 
about them. 

Now there was another old woman herding cattle 
close by, and seeing that they could not go home to 
supper without obeying orders and burying an old 
woman, they buried Aer, in spite of her screams and 
struggles. And then they came home and told the wise 
man what they had done. 

The next day the wise man bid the seven simpletons 
go and plough above the great banian tree, meaning 
higher up the hill. But they set to work conscientiously 
to haul the oxen and ploughs into the top of the tree 
with ropes. But the ro;e broke and the oxen were 
killed. Andagain they told the wise man what they had 
done, And when he cursed them for a pack of fools, 
re again pleaded that they had only done as they were 
told. 

And many other things they did, always by the wise 
man’s orders, until the wise man could stand it no longer. 
So he told the simpletons that he wanted to make a 
dug-out canoe, and that they must cut down a simul tree 
for the purpose. “ But,” he said, “if it fall on the 
ground, it will break, and then where will my canoe be 
When ye see the tree tottering to its fall, run ye under 
it and receive it on your shoulders.” To which they 
agreed, and when the tree fell they ran under it, and 
were duly killed—all except one, who, being the strong- 
est, stood realy to receive the trunk. For the branches 
kept the trunk off the ground ani saved this simpleton’s 
life. And he, seeing his brothers dead, was possessed 
with rage, and, taking up the axe, cut the wise man's 
head off, whic proves that even a single simpleton is a 
match for a wise man if he have but au axe in hie 


hand. 
W. F. Prmearx 
Kashmir Residency. 


Herepity. — Galton names fourteen pre- 
eminent Greeks between 430 and 330 B.c. as a 
proof that greatness is hereditary. Had these 
men all been related to each other the proof would 
be strong; but I find only one instance in which 
these men were of the same family. Cimon 
was sop of Miltiades, who was son of a man so 
stupid that he was nicknamed fool (xodA«jos). 
The other twelve magnates were Xenophon, Thu- 
cydides, Socrates, Plato, Pheidias, A%schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Pericles. Can it be shown that these 
twelve supreme geniuses were at all related to 
each other? I find no evidence that they were. 
Certainly no one of them was father, or son, or 
brother, or first cousin of any of the others, or had 
any kinsman of his own class in Gualton’s view. If 
we argue that genius is inherited because Cimon 
was son of Miltiades, we have twelve times as 
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much reason to infer that it is not hereditary | 
from the lack of relationship between all the other 
Athenians selected by Galton as greatest of the 
great. This inference is strengthened when we 
consider that the great fourteen belonged to a 
state of only 30,000 free citizens, so that families 
perforce intermarried largely. On the whole, 
Galton’s crucial cases would almost warrant our 
affirming that no great man ever had a father, or 
son, or brother, or sister, or mother, or daughter. 

Plutarch teaches the same lesson. He wrote 
the biographies of those twenty-three Greeks who 
seemed to him most illustrious. Their names were 
Theseus, Lycurgus, Solon, Themistocles, Pericles, 
Alcibiades, Timoleon, Pelopidas, Aristides, Philo- 
poemen, Pyrrhus, Lysander, Cimon, Nicias, 
Eumenes, Agesilaus, Alexander, Phocion, Agis, 
Cleomenes, Demosthenes, Demetrius, and Dion. 
Now Agis and Agesilaus were half-brothers, but | 
no one of the remaining twenty-one—so far as I | 
can learn—had any near consanguinity with any | 
of the others—that is, with any of the men who 
were in Plutarch’s view ‘‘ most worthy to be filed 
on fame’s eternal bead-roll.” The sceptre of each 
was grasped in an unlineal hand, no son of his 
succeeding. 

Physical peculiarities, habitudes, some mental 
and moral proclivities, may be transmissible “ by 
ordinary generation”; but talent often, and 
genius always, seems to follow other laws, and 
to be of another make. Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
Burns, each unique, are types of this class. 

When Soloman with a thousand wives 
To get him a successor strives, 
Behold a wonder comes to pass, 

He has but one, and he an ass. 

God wills it so, says Dante (‘ Parg.,’ vii. 123), | 
that it may be felt to be his gift. 

James D. Burier. 








Madison, Wis., U.S, 


of events. That is the operation of the poor law 
statute of Elizabeth. When that came into force 
the boundaries of the manors became conterminous 
with the parishes and townships, and the vestries 
of these latter in the course of time came to deal 
with many administrative matters which before 
had been confined to the manor courts. In the 
City of London down to a late date the functions 
of the leet jury were preserved, but the jurisdic- 
tion was not in the parish, but in the ward. 
Hype Cuarke. 


Hvuss.—In the March number of that well- 
known magazine, the Church Monthly, a double 
acrostic is proposed which is not very difficult to 
unravel, but seems to show, as the propounder is 
a clergyman, that continental history is not a very 
familiar subject in this country, for by “a German 
reformer” is evidently intended Huss, who was a 
Czech oi the Czechs, and in no sense whatever 
German. The students of that nation left the 
University of Prague while he was teaching 
there, and all that Germany ever gave him was a 
stake. He was burnt at Constance on July 6, 
1415, whilst Henry V. was preparing for his first 
invasion of France, and about 102 years before the 
German Reformation practically began, when 
Luther nailed his famous theses on the door of 
the church at Wittenberg on October 31, 1517. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Black heath. 





@ucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Royat Marinxes.—Information of any descrip- 
tion is sought for concerning the under-mentioned 
regiments, i.¢., the Duke of York’s Maritime Regi- 
ment of Foot, commanded by Sir Charles Little- 


Jounson Grast (1773-1844), Divine. —It : . . 
may be noted, as an addition to the account of him ton, raised in 1664, and commonly called the 
“ Admiral’s Regiment”; also the Ist and 2nd 


appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxii. p. 398, 


Regiments of Marines, raised in 1690, commanded 


M.A. i Tniversity of | 
call genase edhe gt By Beater «| seopestively by (1) the Earl of Torrington and 


Edinburgh on August 4, 1795 (‘ Catalogue of the 

Edinburgh Graduates,’ 1858, p. 215). 
Daniet Hipwe tt, 

i7, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


| Peregrine, Marquis of Carmarthen, and (2) the 


Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, William Kille- 


grew, John Earl of Berkeley, and Sir Clowdisley 


Shovell. Any details as to colours, uniform, or 


Mavortat Covats ayp Vestrizs.—There is | personal matter connected with these regiments 


a subject which is now occupying the attention of | are particularly solicited. 


Prof. Maitland and the Selden Society, and on | 
which ‘ N. & Q.’ might render assistance. At one 
time much of the legal administration of the 


L. Epre. 


69, Ashley Gardens, S.W. 


Navat Orricers.—I should be glad to know 


if there is anywhere a list of naval cfticers who 


sountry was in the hands of the local manor courts. : : 
’ a : | served about the beginning of this century. 
F 


These were ousted partly by the superior courts, 
on which their records, as published by the Selden 
Society and others, throw copsiderable light. I am | 


Heratpic.—Information about this shield is 


not, however, aware how far one cause has been much desired. Divided quarterly, dexter chief 
illustrated which had much to do with the course j and sinister base, a tree proper on gules ; sinister 
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chief and dexter base, five escallop shells and three 
stars cr on azure, with a white star on honour 
poiat. Crest, a tree proper. Motto, “ Audientor 
Ibo.” A. L. 0. D 


Joun Grieson.—I should be glad of information 
with regard to John Gibson, born at Habtun, near 
Pickering, Yorkshire, and educated first at Pock- 
lington School, and then at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, which he entered in 1667, et. seven- 
teen. He graduated B.A. 1670, M.A. 1674. 
After this I have not traced him, though he pro- 
bably took orders. He has left letters, which 
have some interest in connexion with the history 
of his university. G. C. M. Sirsa. 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Wrsye or Coprertesi or Cor GoLevni.— 
should be much obliged if any of your corre- 
pondents could give me information as to the 
bove family, more particularly in its collateral 
ranches. In a pedigree in my possession it is 
tated that the last direct male descendant was 
hn Wynne, who died 1714, and whose daughter 
nd heir married John Lloyd, of Rhayad ; but in 
Newmarket Churchyard, near Rhyl, there is a 
tombstone to the infant daughter (who died 1764) 
of Thomas Welchman Wynne, described as grand- 
son of John Wynne, of Copperleni. I should like 
to know how this Thomas Welchman Wynne was 
connected with the John Wynne whose daughter 
and heir married Jobn Lloyd. The town of New- 
market, near Rhyl, was built by one of the Wynnes 
of Copperleni. There is a short pedigree of the 
family in Dwon. Please reply direct. 
C. Wrwne. 


T 


2, Ryder Street, St. James's. 


Greenx-room.—Is there any truth in the state- 
ment, which I find in the ‘ Encyclopredic ’ and other 
dictionaries, to the effect that this apartment is 
so called “ from having been originally painted in 
green”? Any scrap of information regarding its 
history will be highly acceptable. 

H. Locemay, 

University of Ghent, Belgium. 

Gitpert Fit Rocer Fit Reinrriv. — Has 
modern genealogical research thrown any light on 
the ancestry of this person, who was a well-known 
individual in the time of King John? He married 
the heiress of the De Lancasters ; and the author 
of the ‘ Norman People’ says he was descended 
from Reinfrid Tailbois of the Conqueror’s time. 
Evk-Lanp. 

Text-Book on Curistian Economics.—Has 
any trustworthy and concise text-book been pub- 
lished on Christian economics and ethology ? 

Eustace Owen. 


Stratroy, Dorset.—Could any of your readers 
kindly inform me what class of documents I should 











look at in the Record Office to find the names of 
persons living in the village of Stratton, Dorset 
(near Dorchester) in the middle of the seventeenth 
century ? A. G, 


‘A Peer into Loxpoy.’—I should be glad to 
know something of a small book in my possession, 
entitled ‘City Scenes ; or, a Peep into London,’ 
published by Harvey & Darton, of Gracechurch 
Street, 1828, and containing several engravings, 
but no indication of engraver’s name. Is it rare? 

T. Oc. 

Dublin, 

Mark Sneripan.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents inform me as to the ancestry of Mark 
Sheridan, who had four daughters and coheiresses ? 
One of these daughters married General King, a 
grandson of the third Earl of Kingston ; another 
married a Capt. Fortescue, of the Clermont 
family ; whilst a third married Col. Bennett, of the 
59th Regiment ; and the other married a Major 
Fenwick. Mark Sheridan’s wife was, I believe, a 
Miss Hawkins. W. G. Taunton. 


Ricnarp Evans.—I should be glad of any 
particulars respecting Richard Evans, the painter 
who died at Southampton in 1871. What pictures 
did he paint ; and where was he born? ‘ 

x S. 


Sworp Marxs.—Can any one inform me where 
trustworthy information can be obtained respecting 
proof- marks and inscriptions on sword blades ? 
Toledo, Solingen, and Passau were famous for 
their blades. How are they to be distinguished ? 
I understood that the German swords were greatly 
prized in England in the seventeenth century and 
earlier. Has any book appeared on the eo ? 


Cork, 


Orv Soxc.—Where shall I find the words of 
an old Elizabethan song entitled ‘ Will you hear 
a Spanish Lady?’ The authorship is ascribed to a 
Captain Bowles, not clearly identified, but generally 
called Sir J. Bolle, of Thorpe Hall. 

A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ArMORIAL.—Carey: Gules, a chevron entre 
three lions’ heads erased or, on a chief per fesse 
nebulée ar. and az. a pale of the last, charged with 
a pelican close of the third, valning her breast of 
the field. Crest, a wolf passant regardant, per 
pale ar. and gu., holding in its mouth a rose branch 
flowered of the second, leaved and stalked vert. 
To what branch of Carey do the = belong ; 


and is their date known ? W. C. 
Mouitre, Meaxinc or THE Name. —M. 
Gasc, in his full and most excellent (larger) 


‘ French Dictionary,’ ed. 1889, gives ‘‘ Moliére, s,f. 
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obsolete), bog, swamp.” I have never met with town, but now consisting only of the church and 


this word before, either in French literature or in 
French dictionaries. Can any one point out an 
instance of it in a French author? It seems 
strange that Jean Baptiste Poquelin, with ‘‘ all 
the world before him where to choose” a nom de 
guerre, should have chosen one that means, or 
used to mean, a bog orswamp. Mboliére, in this 
particular case, at any rate, cannot be defined as a 
* Dismal Swamp.” JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Avrtnor or Book Wantep.—I have a small 
octavo book, of which I want to know the author. 
I cannot find it in Watts or Lowndes. Title-page 
is :— 

A New and Easie | Method | To Learn to | Sing by 
Book | whereby | one (who hath a good Voice and | Ear) 
may without other help | learn to Sing true by Notes | 
Design'd chiefly for and applied to the promoting | of 
Pealmody and furnished with | variety of Psalm Tunes 
in Parts with | Directions for that kind of Singing | 
London | Printed for William Rogers at the Sun against 
| St Dunstans Church in Fleet Street 1686.—Pp. xiv 
and 104. 

P. FF. 


“ ANOTHER sucH A victory,” &c.—Willsome 
one inform me who it was made use of the phrase, 
‘Another such a victory, and I’m undone,” or 
words to that effect; and what victory was referred 
to? H. M. 

Stock Library, Newark. 


Marriace Licesces 1n Lonpox.—The late 
Col. Lemuel Chester made voluminous selections 
from them, which were printed subsequently in 
practical form by the Harleian Society. They are 
most useful, so far as they go, but it is manifestly 
desirable that all the licences should be printed 
and published in similar form. If this be found 
too big an undertaking, would not the names of 
the parties, proposed places of marriage, date of 
licence, court, &c., arranged in tabulated form, be 
sufficient? Will any one throw light upon this? 
What say Mr. Foster and Mr. R. Hovendon (of 
the Huguenot Society) on the subject? Your 
correspondent Mr. W. O. Woopa.t says (7" S. 
xii, 502), ‘‘ I understand there is an index pub- 
lished to all marriages in the London district.” I 
presume he refers to the Harleian Society’s volumes, 
which contain only selections ; if not, will he state 
the publication he means? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


Nite.—How many rivers besides have a 
riodical overflow? Wotton says there are others 
in Africa and the East Indies. The Indus does 
so, I believe. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


E:mstnorre Cacvrca.—Any information as to 
ruined church at Elmsthorpe, Leicestershire, sup- 


| 





one or two houses, will be welcomed. Is it true 
this town was besieged and totally destroyed ? 
A Poor May. 


Cot. Vatentine Wavurton, the regicide, 
brother-in-law of Cromwell. Is anything known 
of his parentage? His name is invariably given 
as Walton in the ‘ Commons Journals.’ 

W. D. Pik. 


Srerne’s ‘Sentimentat Journey.’—“ Smel- 
fungus,” in the chapter entitled “In the Street— 
Calais” —the second of the chapters so entitled— 
is, I believe, meant for Smollett. Is it known for 
whom “ Mundungus,” in the same chapter, is 
meant ? JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 


Ficcum.—Is anything known about this word, 
used by Ben Jonson? There is a word of the 
same spelling and similar sense current in the 
Jewish-German slang from which so many words 
have been borrowed by our English slang in the 
present century. What I want to know is if it 
is possible or probable for the above word to have 
been borrowed from the Jewish-German as early 
as the time of Ben Jonson. 

James Pratt, Jun. 


Drinkinc Provers.—Mr. Walter Rye, in his 
‘History of Norfolk’ (1887, p. 126) states he 
found in the ‘Paston Letters,’ dated 1473, the 
following drinking proverb: “ Bear the cup even, 
as What-ye-call-him said to Aslak.” What is the 
explanation of this curious saying ? 

James Hooper. 


Otp MS. Boox.—I have a small MS. book, 
16mo., bound in leather, containing mathematical 
and rhetorical writings. Inside the front cover is 
pasted a paper sundial, with a gnomon of the 
same material. The opening pages are filled with 
mathematical drawings, among which are a quad- 
rant and semicircle showing degrees. The first 
chapter is headed ‘* Isagogicum, or the Introduc- 
tion to Artes”; then fol’ow chapters on arithmetic 
(as far as, and including, the extraction of the 
cube root); “ Tactometria, or the Geometrye of 
Regulars and of Regular-like Solids”; lastly, a 
series of problems in “ Practicall Astronomie,” 
which gonclades the mathematical portion. The 
remaining pages are occupied by ‘Butler's 
Rhetoricke (Englished). In two parts. I. Con- 
cerning a Verse. II. Concerning Tropes and 
Figures.” At the conclusion of part i. this note 
appears: ‘‘ Finis primie partis Rhetorice. J. 
Davis, Xbr., 1690.” The conclusion of part ii. 
was originally marked by a similar note, but the 
leaf has, unfortunately, been torn off after the 
words *‘ Finis Rhetorice.’’ The handwriting in 
the mathematical portion differs somewhat from 


posed to have been once a flourishing market | that in the “ Rhetoric,” but the difference is rather 
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in style than in character, and the whole book | 
was probably penned by the same hand. Perhaps | 
some of your readers can inform me of the pro- 
bable use of this book, Does any translation of | 
Butler’s ‘ Rhetoricke’ exist ; or is this an original | 
attempt ? LEONARD. 


N:caristan.—In the Nineteenth Century for | 
November, 1891, one reads, p. 723, “Have con- 
tributed largely to the infernal Nigaristan.” 
Whence comes this word? Is it coined from the 
Basque nigarri=tear, lacryma? It would in| 
that case translate admirably “ la citta dolente” of 
Dante. HevscaroLtocus ANGLICANUS. 


Joun Hoorer, Bishop of Gloucester, 1550, was 
translated to Worcester, 1553, according to 
Heylyn ; but I find no mention of him under 
Worcester. In 1543 Nicholas Heath was seventy- 
third Bishop of Worcester, and in 1555 Richard 
Pates was seventy-fourth bishop. Did Hooper 
suffer martyrdom before enthronement?! I should | 
also like an heraldic description of his personal | 
coat of arms, if some one will oblige me. 

Nit aD Nemo. 


Str Martin Becxmay, Kyt.—Was Chief | 
Engineer of England ; died 1702. Where can I | 
get apy particulars of his life ; does any portrait 
exist of him ; and for what reason was he knighted? 


MisaprcLiep Proverss, &c.—In the proverb 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” is ‘* moss” 
intended to represent what is desirable or the 
contrary! Popular use, I fancy, now favours the 
former view ; but has this always been so? Again, 
the phrase “ No love is lost between them” is 
generally understood to mean that the persons 
spoken of are at enmity with each other; but 
surely those who apply it to a closely-attached 
couple employ it in its proper signification. What 
says early use? R. B. 


AvctHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
They are but phantoms now ; their day is done. 
They lived, and loved, and died, and now are dust. 
T. R, Treemay. 
Call me guilty, 
I do but pay the tax that 's due to justice ; 
But call me guiltless, then my punishment 
Is shame to those alone who inflict it. 
INQUIRER. 
The wind, when first he rose and went abroad 
Through the waste region, felt himself at fault, 
Wanting a voice : and euddenly to earth 
Descended with a wafture and a swoop. 
H. H. G, Knapp, 
Him who, called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 
James Hooper. 


| Barber Beaumont.” 


Heplies. 
SHAM BOOK TITLES. 
8" S. i. 63.) 
“ Good wine needs no bush,” and good jokes and 


puns ought to require noscholiast. But as THory- 
FIELD calls for comment on such of Tom Hood’s 


| witticisms as he has left unexplained, one may ven- 


ture on remarks which it is hoped are not needed 
for the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ but may be useful for 
the Chatsworth domestics to have in hand for the 
enlightenment of excursionists from beyond the 
Tweed, who are said to need a surgical operation 
before a joke can find its way into their crania. 

“On the Lung Arno in Consumption, by D. 
Cline.” “Lung’ Arno” is the name of the quays at 
Florence. Was there a leading medical practitioner 
named Cline?—whence D. Cline = decline =con- 
sumption. 

“On Cutting off Heirs with a Shilling. By 
“Beaumont, J. T. Barber, 


Esq.. F.S.A., Major Commanding the Corps of 


| the Duke of Cumberland’s Sharp-shooters, and 


Managing Director of the Provident Institu- 
tion, Southampton Street, Strand. This gentle- 
map, who has lately assumed the name of 
Beaumont, produced under that of Barber the 
first two of the following publications: ‘A 
Tour through South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire,’ 8vo., 1803. ‘ Considerations on the best 
Means of ensuring the Internal Defence of Great 
Britain,’ 8vo., 1805. ‘The Arcanum of Natural 
Defence’ (by Hastatus), 8vo., 1808.”—Biographical 
Dict. of Living Authors (by Upcott and Shoberl), 
Lond., 1816, p. 18. 

‘* Percy Vere,” i.¢., persevere, advice very neces- 
sary for one who thinks of wading through the 
‘Percy Anecdotes,’ which came out in forty 
volumes, and are alluded to. 

“On the connexion between the River Oder 
[=odour] and the River Wezel [weasel].” Weser 
is the river, Wesel is a town on the Lower Rhine. 
See Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds,’ “ Weasel,” for the 
source of the odour. 

“ Manfredi, translated by Defoe.” Man Friday. 

‘*Plurality of Living, with regard to the 
Common Cat.” Plurality of livings was then 
allowed to the clergy under certain conditions, 
but not up to nine, the number of a cat’s lives, 
according to the common saying. 

“ Bish’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” Bish’s 
was the great lottery office, and ten thousand 
pounds often the amount of one of the chief prizes, 


| which all purchasers of tickets except the lucky 


one had to retreat from. Reference to Xenophon’s 
work, the ‘ Anabasis.’ It might refer to ten thou- 
sand who drew blanks. 

“Dibdin’s Cream of Tar.” Charles Dibdin, 
author of an infinite variety of patriotic songs, 
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especially naval ones, which created an extra- | “Cursory Remarks on Swearing.” This has 
ordinary enthusiasm for the service during the been adopted as the title of a book by Julian 
war with France. Cream of tar-tar. “ Tartar is | Sharman, ‘A Cursory History of Swearing,’ 1884. 
the substance that concretes on the inside of wine| “ Ude’s Tables of Interest.” Ude was the great 
casks; argol: when purified cream of tartar” | French cook. In allusion to ‘Tables of Juterest 
(Latham’s ‘ Dict.’). | at Five per Cent,’ by Joseph King, accomptant at 
“‘ Cornaro on Longevity and the Construction of | Liverpool, 8vo., 1799. 
74s.” Seventy-fours were the chief line-of-battle| “Cook’s Specimens of the Sandwich Tongue.” 
ships, here applied to those persons who got | Capt. Cook was killed at Owbyhee (Hawa’i), one of 
beyond their threescore and ten and were still | the Sandwich Islands. 
good for service. Coroaro wrote on longevity. “ Mémoires de La-porte.” Laporte was manager 
“On Trial by Jury, with remarkable Packing | of the Opera-house. La Porte, the door. 
Cases.” Packing a jury, a term for uniting picked| Van Diemen’s Land—Devil on Two Sticks— 
persons on a jury who may be depended on for Grands Tableaux, Petits Maitres—Lamb, Wolfe— 
giving a verdict for or against the accused, irre- | Watch, Tick—Pygmalion, Bacon—Boyle, Steam— 
spective of the evidence in the case. Punctuation, Pointer—Chronologica]. Date—Vrai 
“On the Distinction between Lawgivers and | Guy, Faux—Prize, Blank—Annual Parliaments, 
Lawsellers. By Lord Brougham.” The play on | Short Commons—Debrett’s Piers, Peers—Shelley, 
the words givers and sellers is very mild. Might | Conchology—Sculpture, Chip-away—Scotch Boc- 
it be law-cellars, to be swept out by Lord Broom, | caccio, Decameron—Hoyle, Games—and a few 
in allusion to his reforms when Chancellor? Nothing | others, are puns too obvious to need comment. 
is too far-fetched for a determined punster like W. E. Buckvey. 
Hood. : | Andrew Bell is very well known for his labours 
p BY" ball Meshes lo ta moore cuanen tee in the cause of the education of the poor in the 
rh > f > » » - = ca @ t 
One of the dandies in the days of the Regency. | Sale ae cleans sane ae . 
Called sometimes the Golden Ball, having paid Joseph Lancaster. 
some very enormous price for a dressing-case. ~ Ball Hughes was a man about town, 1820-30 
“ Remarks on the Terra Cotta, or Mud Cottages | .omewhat notorious for his extravagance and for 
of Ireland.” Is the play on cotta in cottages all| hi, nickname of ‘the Golden Ball.” He married 
that is meant? If so, it is very poor. a Spanish dancer. Other particulars of his career 
. wa Sore Throats and the Migration of the] jj be found in ‘Gossip of the Century,’ by the 
Swallow. By T. Abernethy.” This should be J.,/ author of ‘ Flemish Interiors,’ vol. ii. chap. x. I 
that is, John Abernethy, as famous for his sayings | 1 inclined to think the point of the joke in intro- 
to oe as for skill in curing them. _ ... | ducing his name lies in his having sbirked a duel. 
Peel, = Bell s System. What was Bell’s| | remember hearing the name of Barber Beau- 
pent Bell, the Rev. Andrew, D.D., LL.D.,| mont as an acquaintance of my father’s, who con- 
F.R. and A.S., Rector of Swanage, Dorset. He | sidered him a facetious conversationalist ; and this 
resided, many years since, in the East Indies, and | may have been the ground of Hood’s acquaintance 











had the superintendence of the Male Asylum at| with him. He was managing director of some 
Madras, where he introduced a new method of | great insurance ccmpany at 50, Regent Street 
; . , f 50, 

instruction, which, since his return to England, | and in the large roows there he used to give fre- 
has made so much noise in opposition to the sys- | ouent entertainments 

tem of Joseph Li ho really putin practice | ""}, is curious that ; , , 
SE GF COCO LAREREEE, WES TERRY Passe yond, It is curious that in some instances these titles 
Dr. Bell's plan, but concealed Dr. Bell’s name, | seem just to miss the point, e.g., “ Kosciusko on 
and engrossed all the merit of the invention and | phe Way to make the Poles support Themselves ' 
improvement himeelf ” My Biography of Living would surely be better than as quoted, con- 
Authors,’ under “Bell,” p. 20; “ Lancaster, sidering that at the date in question London was 
p- 194). The plan was monitorial, using the elder | overrun with Poles seeking support. 

children to teach the younger. Dr. Russell tried That of “ Cursory Remarks on Swearing ” was 


a for a time at the me me . | given to a book that was a good deal advertised 
Freeling _ Enclosing Waste Lands. W ho | recently. I do not know if the author acknow- 
was Freeling’” Sir Francis Freeling was secretary | ledged its provenance. R. H. Bosk. 


to the Post Office. The joke in ‘*Free Ling” is} 16 ygontacu Street, Portman Square. 
not very brilliant. ts , 

“Sir T. Lawrence on the Complexion of Fairies | 
and Brownies.” Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., the| 
chief portrait painter of his day. 


[Very numerous replies, repeating mostly the informa- 
tion supplied above, are at the service of THORNFIELD.] 





“Barrow on the Commen Weal.” Wheel-| Vierte (8S. i. 127).—Mr. Bovcnier is hasty 
barrow. | in saying that “as anybody who can turn a handle 
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can ‘ perform’ upon a hurdy-gurdy, it is clearl 
not this that Sterne means.” 
mean the hurdy-gurdy is beyond question. Th 
instrument has been for ages the /yra rustica of th 


Continent, and scenes such as Sterne describes are 
no doubt depicted on the canvases of the National 


That Sterne does 


body who can turn a handle can perform upon it; 
but there must be something in knowing at what 
speed to turn the handle, and how and when to 
vary the speed. 

Also, in that beautiful book ‘John Inglesant’ 
(ii. 49, ed. 1882), a vielle-player is introduced, 
und his instrument described as having “a kind 


y 


e 
e 


Gallery. One Italian name for the hurdy-gurdy is 

yironda, or ghironda, derived from the giramento | of small wheel instead of a bow.” It is also 
or revolution of the ruota turned bythe “handle,” | spoken of as producing excellent effects, which 
and by this name it is immortalized by Redi in his | favours Sterne as well as the hurdy-gurdy. This 


famous dithyramb ‘Bacco in Toscana’ (ed. Firenze, 


1816, p. 28):— 

Quindi al suon d’ una Ghironda, 

0 «’ un’ aurea Cennamells 

Arianna Idolo mio, 

Lodero tua chioma biond 

Lodero tua bocca bella. 
The ruota, or wheel, is a prominent feature of th 
instrument, doing duty for the bow of a violin 
it sets the strings in vibration to make the sound 
but no more produces melody than the working o 
the bellows turns out a fugue on the organ 
Melody is produced by the action of from ten to 
twelve tasti, or keys, manipulated, according to 
the ‘ Musikalisches Conversations- Lexikon,’ by 
the fingers of the left hand, while the right hand 
turns the handle. There is even art in the manage- 
ment of the handle, just as there is in the use of the 
bow. The vielle was very popular in France in the 
last century, being patronized by the upper class, 
and sonatas, duos, &c., were written for it by Baptiste 
and other composers. It attained even to the dignity 
I have a recollectior 


a, 


, 


of an instrument d'orches 


é 


of a crack vielle or hurdy-gurdy player who used 


to perambulate Clerkenwell nearly fifty years ago. 


As to the medieval viell 


to Grove, the large primitive viol 
badours. Vielle was the generic name for instru- 
ments of the violin class played with a bow until 
about the end of the fifteenth century, when it 


vielle-player is made to say, “ There are things con- 
cerning musical instruments very wonderful, such 
as the laws concerning the octaves of flutes, which, 
make them how you will, you can never alter.” 
Can this be explained to one who is not a scientific 
musician ! 

I have called ‘ John Inglesant’ a beautiful book. 
Surely readers of fiction may be challenged to 
produce two grander or nobler scenes than that 
+ | between John Inglesant and Lauretta at the Pavi- 
f | lion (ii. 204), and that in the chapel, where John 
- | Inglesant releases his brother's murderer (ii. 26). 


e 





C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 

“ The classic instrument of the minstrel was the 
vielle, a kind of violin or fiddle with a bow...... 1% 
was delicate of handling and required much skill.” 
See ‘English Wayfaring Life’ (fourteenth century), 
by J. J. Jusserand, translated by Lucy T. Smith, 
fourth ed., p. 201, with a note referring to ‘ Album 
de Villard de Honnecourt,’ edited by Lassus and 


e noticed by Littré in 
order to explain the proverbs, this was, according 
lin of the Tron- 


Darcel, 1858, plate L. HANDFORD. 
l 


7 


J 


acknowledg 


More replies are 
Cicero’s Guost AnD Mark Antony (8 §, 
45).—Plutarch, in his ‘ Life of Cicero,’ has :— 
most perplexing and 

he was mes 
urs house, and stab 
stic gods, to bring 
But he was 


lL. 
tl 


‘He passed the night in 
that 


horrid thoughts, insomuch 
inclined to go privately into Ces 
| himself upon the altar of the dome 
the divine vengeance upon his betrayer. 


somet 


was transferred to the instrument hitherto called | deterred from this by the fear of torture ” (‘The Lang- 
chifonie, being superseded by viole for the bow | “O™™*® *Fansiation, vol, ¥. p. obs L don, 1819 
instruments. Cotgrave knows not vielle except as Ep, Marsnatt. 
“s rude, or harsh-sounding Instrument of Musicke, Peter TRE Witp Roy (8 S. i. 146).—He 
usually played on by base Fidlers, and blinde| was g friend of my youth through Chambers’s 
men.” Hence the Italian designations viola da! \fjscellany. « adits V.C. B. 
orb », wi la da ctect ° 

Those who wish for further information are “Like station ” (7 §. xii. 258).—Thirty or 


referred to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ arte. “ Hurdy-gurdy,” “ Vielle,” and 


** Violon.’ F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell 
I suppose Chambaud’s ‘ Dictionary’ is now 


almost useless for modern French; but for an old 
word like vielle it onght to be an autkority. This 
defines vielle as “instrument A cordes, dont on 
joue avec une manivelle,” which favours the hurdy- 
gurdy theory. Is not Mr. Bovcnier rather hard 
on the hurdy-gurdy } 





Of course, in a sense, any- 


forty years ago, in northern New England, 

“acting like statia” was in somewhat common 

use to describe the unruly, mischievous, or excited 

conduct of a child. I have never heard it used 

in apy other sense or in any different form. 
Epwarp P. Correr. 

ti. 0 


Cincinnat 


E.tpow-seat: Trovusie-wor.p (7® §, xii. 326). 
The use of the word elhcw-chair is earlier than 
1704. Guy Miege, in his ‘French Dictionary,’ 
1688, has, “ Fauteut/, great Chair, an elbow 


4 
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Chair.” He also has the expression trouble-feast. 
Trouble-houses is used in Urquhart’s ‘ Rabelais,’ 
bk. i. c. 52:— 

“Ttem, because at that time they put no women into 
nunneries, but such as were either purblind, blinkards, 
lame, crooked, ill-favoured, mis-shapen, fools, senseless, 
— crcorrupt; nor encloistered any men, but those 
that were either sickly, subject to defluxions, ill-bred 
louts, simple sots, or peevish trowble-houses.” 


F, C. Birxseck Terry 
Waeat Torown at Weppines (8 §. i. 8, 


151).—In Lockhart’s translations of ancient | 


Spanish ballads we find in ‘The Cid’s Wedding ’ :— 


All down the street the ears of wheat are round Ximena 


ying, 
But the king lifts off her bosom sweet whatever there is 
lying. 
This particular poem is not included in Escobar's 
collection, published in 1615. It is evident that 
the custom of throwing wheat was prevalent in 
Spain; but is it safe to assume that the custom was 
in vogue at the time the Cid was living, in the 
eleventh century ? W. W. Davies. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, co. Antrim. 


Unsuriep Ampassapor From Spain (8 S. i. 
88).—The question of the unburied coffins in 
Westminster Abbey met with a full examination 
in 2°¢ §. viii. 377, 443, 498 ; xi. 517 ; xii. 53, 424. 
There is a notice of Ronguillo at xi. 500; 
while the York Heratp shows at xii. 53, that the 
guide to the Abbey in 1809 mentions both coffins 
as still in the chapel. But the answer to the query 
of W. Lovett appears to be at vol. xii. p. 424, 
where it is :— 

“The opportunity which the removal of this royal 
corpse [that of the Duke of Montpensier in 1507) to 
the Continent »fforded, was very properly taken, of send- 
ing to be interred in Catholic ground the unburied coffins 
of two foreign ministers, which had been eo long left to 
the gaze of the visitors of thischapel.”— Hist. of Westm. 
Abbey,’ Ackerman, 1812, vol. ii, p. 157. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tae Penperet Brotuers (8" §. i. 107, 178). 
—The late Mr. John Heneage Jesse, in the 
remarks he made about the Penderel family in his 
‘Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts,’ quoted by Mr. Everarp 
Home Co_emay, wrote in the fulness of ignorance. 
So far from “little being known” of the subse- 
quent history of the family, that history is exceed- 
ingly well ascertained, and quite a small literature 
has been devoted to it. Mr. Jesse is likewise 
wrong in saying that Humphrey Penderel lived 
until 1710. He died either in 1687 or 1688. His 
brother William lived to be at least eighty-four, 
and I have an engraved portrait representing bim 
at that age. The date of Richard Penderel’s death 
was undoubtedly February 8, and not July 8, 
1671. His will, which lies before me, was made 


on the day of his death, and was proved afew days 





later. He died of a rapid fever, in the house of 
Mr. Henry Arundel]. The will of his widow, 
Mary Penderel, is dated March 25, 1689. I 
should be very glad indeed to know the maiden 
name of Joan Penderel, wife of William Penderel 
the elder, of Boscobel, and the mother of the five 
brothers ; likewise the maiden name of Eleanor, 
| the wife of Humphrey Penderel, of Whiteladies, 
|and afterwards of Boscobel. And who was the 
Mr. Henry Arundell, in whose house, in the parish 
| of St. Giles, Richard Penderel died ? 

J. PexpereL-Bropavrst. 

| Bedford Park, Chiswick, W, 


| Sr. Vatestine’s Day (7 §. xii. 487; 8" S. i. 
| 112).—Much concerning the ceremonies peculiar to 
this day is to be found in Chambers's ‘ Book of Days, 
vol. i. As to observances of the custom, let me refer 
your readers to the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth, or St. 
Valentine’s Day,’ where an interesting account of 
it may be found. This forms the subject of a fine 
painting by Sir William Allan—‘Catherine Glover 
selecting Henry Gow as her Valentine.’ Charles 
Dickens in the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ has given a 
most amusing account of the valentine written by 
the immortal Sam Weller at the “ George and Blue 
Boar,” in Holborn, and the critical remarks of his 
father upon the composition. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


The Essex Weekly News of Feb. 26 has the 
following account of a curious custom at High 
Roding, Essex :— 

“ St. Valentine's Day falling on Sunday this year, the 
children of the village of High Roding, according to an 
old custom, psid their round of visits to the residents on 
Monday, the 15th inst, The children, with creat glee, 
sang the following dogzerel lines :— 


Good morning to your Velentine:, 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before and two behind, 
Good morning to your Valentines. 





I only come but once a year, 

Pray give me some money as I stand here, 

A piece of cake, or a glass of wine, 

Good morning to your Valentines. 

| Among the gratuities distributed were the usual batch of 
bright new sixpences, one of which is given to every 
child in the parish who presents himself or herself at 

j the Ware Farm at § a.m. on St. Valentine's Day. The 

| ages of the recipients ranged from three months to fifteen 

| years, and numbered 131, teing nine less than last year. 

| The total population of the villsge, according to last 

year’s census, was 440, and 447 in the census of 1551 

Tomas Biro. 


| Romford, 


Saint Mowpay (8 §, i. 88).—Mr. Manserca 
| will find that the unseemly scene on Saint Monday, 
| described by Lackington, extended to Ireland. 

Indeed, the “ fighting, cudgelling, and wrestling” 
| which we are told went on in England is thoroughly 
Hibernian. Dr. Doyle, Catholic Bishop of Kildare 
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and Leighlin, writing to the second Lord Clon- 
curry, says :— 
“TI do not think that drunkenness, our besetting sin, | 
our permanent plague, would be materially lessened by 
the «bolition of uli the holy days; for drunkards will | 
drink at all times, and when they do not find a holy day 
ready male, they themeelves make one for the purpore. 
Witness Saint Monday, which an impious and besotted, 
and abominable race of tradesmen add to the Lord’s Day | 
for the purpo-e of indulging in their horrid excesses.” — 
‘ Life, Times, and Correspondence of Right Rev. Dr, 
Doyle,’ by Fitzpatrick, new edition, Duffy, Dublin, 1891. 


G. L. Ivcram. | 


In the third edition of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Low | 
Life; or, One Half the World knows not how 
the Otber Half Live,’ 1764, is an illustration of | 
Saint Monday, which is reproduced in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ ii. 770 (1866). This curious 
work suggested to G. A. Sala the idea which he 
made use of in his ‘ Twice Round the Clock.’ 

T. OC. 

Dublin, 

I cannot tell when the term was first applied in 
England to the idle workman’s weekly holiday ; 
but in France the expression “ faire le lundi des 
savetiers,” ‘‘to keep the cobblers’ Monday,” that 
is, not to work on Monday, is met with in some 
authors of the sixteenth century. DNARGEL. 


“A. D., Lonpon” (7 S. x. 309, 396; 8S. i. 
135).—The question about the sale of the library 
of Alexander Dalrymple is set at rest by the 
following passage from Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ viii. 36, note :— 

“ His collection of books was very large and valuable, 
and particularly rich in works pertaining to geography 
and navigation, which were purchased by the Admiralty. 
His valuatle collection of poetry he bequeathed to bis 
heir-at-law, to be kept at the family seat in Scotland, as 
an heirloom; and his miscellaneous collection, containing, 
among oti ers, a great number of valuable foreign booke, 
particularly in the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
was deol by auction by King & Lochée in 1809; the 
First Part, M«y 29 «nd twenty-nine following days ; the 
Second Part, Nov. 6 and twenty-eizht following days; 
and afterwards a Third Part; the whole producing a 


considerat le sum.” 
W. E. Buck ey. 


‘Caitpe Harorp’: Tantue (8* §., i, 87, 157). 
—In two editions to which I have referred, viz., 
the seventeen-volume edition of Murray of 1835 
and Galignani’s Paris edition of 1835, the punctua- 
tion is as Dxarce gives it, the stanza ending 
with a full stop after “blend,” and the meaning 
he gives is no doubt correct. In my quarto copy 
of the first edition of the first two cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold’ the dedication to TIanthe is not given. 
Can any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ say in which edition 
this first appeared ? 








G. Fretpixnc Bianprorp. 


Wittiam IIT. (8 S. i. 189),—The easly counts 
of Nassau were called by the surname Senior, and 





I believe that is the only name which can be 
called “family” in the line. But whether 
William IIT. ever used it is another question. [ 


| should like to ask another question. The late 


Prof. Senior’s Christian names were Nassau 
William. Were these given as claiming any re- 
lationship to the house of Orange ! 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


William III. belonged to the house of Nassau, 
the members of which appear to have taken their 
surname from the territory of Nassau. Walram, 
grandson of Ulric, Count of Idstein, 1198, married 


| Cunigonde, daughter of Rupert de Belliqueux, 


Count of Nassau, 1230. He (Walram) divided 
his possessions between Walram and Otho, his two 
sons. Walram, the elder of the two, became 
Count of Nassau, and is now represented by 
Adolphus, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of 
Nassau, and Count Palatine of the Rhine. Otho, 
the younger son, became (about 1290) Count of 
Nassau-Dillenburg, and was the ancestor of 
WilliamIII. Otho’s descendant and representative 
William de Nassau (born at Dillenburg), the 
founder of the Dutch Republic, assumed the title 
of Prince of Orange on succeeding, by will, to the 
possessions of his cousin, René de Nassau, or de 
Chalons, Prince of Orange, which principality he 
had inherited on the death of his uncle (who died 
childless), Philibert de Chilous, Prince of Orange. 
It would seem that René de Nassau, on becoming 
Prince of Orange, assumed the name and arms of 
de Chalons, but his cousin and heir does not 
appear ever to have borne any other surname than 
de Nassau. William IIL, King of England and 
Prince of Orange, was the descendant and repre- 
sentative of the above-named William de Nassau. 
C. W. Cass. 


He had no surname. No family which became 
royal or sovereign before surnames were estab- 
lished has or ever had any. On this list must be 
placed the house of Orange. See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7th 
S. ii. 414. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Tatuies (1* S. x. 485; xi. 18,95; 3° S. x. 
307; 6 S. iv. 209, 434; v. 35; 88. i. 174).— 
While watching the construction of some public 
works in Hungary about twenty-five years ago, I wit- 
nessed there the use of tally sticks to keep account of 
the number of loads of earth carted to forma dam. 
The process of checking was precisely the same as 
that employed by the baker at Pau. Each driver, 
after he had tipped his cart-load of earth to bank, 
pulled from his jack-boot his half of the tally, 
which was placed by the tally-keeper against the 
other half, marked with the driver’s name, and 


| was notched, one notch for every cart-load. The 


custom is probably still kept up. 
In an old Hungarian drinking song the singer 
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calls upon the landlady of the tavern to cut a 
notch on the (wooden) haft of his brass palstaff for 
every pint of wine consumed by him without pay- 
ing for it cash. This notching was intended, no 
doubt, as a check on the lady’s “ chalking up,” as, 
according to another folk-song, taverner’s chalk 
had the peculiar property that scores made with 
it, after being wiped out on payment, reappeared 
double when the customer's back was turned. 
L. L. K. 


It was the custom at Charlton Horethorne, in 
Somersetshire, when I was a boy (as late as the 
forties), for the hayward (when stock was im- 
pounded) to cut a certain number of notches in a 
stick which he split in two, giving one to the 
person who sent the stock to the village pound, 
and retaining the counterpart. The former was 
delivered to the owner of the stock. When he 
had satisfied the demand made on him for the 
amount of damage done, he carried this to the 
hayward, on receipt of which he released the 
animals, Whether the custom is still in existence 
I do not know, but village pounds are almost a 
thing of the past. Tomas Heyry Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


EnGuish Queeyxs or Encranp (8 §, i. 62, 
133).—Whatever claim Henry VII. had to the 
throne in his own person was derived from his 
mother, who was heir general of John Beaufort, 
Earl of Somerset, the ‘‘ legitimated ” son of Jobn 
of Gaunt. He was certainly not the heir male of 
Henry VI. The male line of the Beauforts ended 
in May, 1471, with Edmund Beaufort, the brother 
of the last duke, and when King Henry died (or 
was murdered), a few days later, Edward 1V. was 
undoubtedly his heir male. “Excepting by con- 
quest and subsequent confirmation in Parliament, 
the title of Henry VII.,” says Blackstone, “ was 
the most remote and unaccountable ever set up.”’ 

It is a pleasure to be corrected by Hermen- 
TRUDE, and ‘N. & Q.’ would lose half its value if 
corrections were not only permissible but gladly 
accepted. Froude, in his ‘ History of England’ 
(vol. ii. p. 531), gives May 20, 1536, as the date 
of the marriage of Henry VIII. and Jane Sey- 
mour, and bealludes to the *‘ indecent haste” with 
which it was hurried on, giving Burnet, Hume, 
and Strickland (to whom he might have added 
Sandford and Hall) as his authorities ; and he 
allows that there is ‘‘an absolute coasensus of 
authorities in favour of the 20th as the correct 
date.” He now says that on the 20th Jane was 
‘betrothed ” only, and that the marriage followed 
a few days later. In support of this statement 
he alleges Henry’s assertion that “ on the 25th” 
he was not then married. If the royal Tudor’s 
word may be taken as sufficient, that, of course, 
decides the question as against the 20th, and we 
are left in ignorance as to the actual date of the 


marriage. All we know is that it took place before 
the 29th or 30th, when Jane was formally intro- 
duced as queen. 

In reply to Mr. Taomas Wittiaqs, I need only 
observe that Queen Elizabeth Woodville’s first 
husband was killed at the second battle of 
St. Albans (Feb. 17, 1460/1), and that accord- 
ing to Sir Harris Nicolas, Courthope (late 
Somerset Herald), and Sir B. Burke he did 
succeed his father as Lord Ferrers, December 18, 
1457. 

Mr. Froude says (‘Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon,’ p. 47), “Anne Boleyn was the second 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn,” &c., and gives 
1507 as the date of her birth. Miss Strickland says 
(‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ vol. iv. p. 152, 
first edition), ‘‘ She was the eldest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn and the Lady Elizabeth.” Lord 
Herbert says expressly that Anne was twenty 
years old when she returned from France in 1521, 
so that she must have been born about 1501. 
Hepworth Dixon, in his ‘ History of Two Queens’ 
(vol. iv. p. 174), says, ‘‘ Anne Boleyn, eidest of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s grandchildren, was now 
[1514] a little lady in her fourteenth year.” M. 
Paul Friedmann, in his ‘Life of Anne Boleyn’ 
‘vol. ii. p. 315), says that Anne was twenty-seven 
in 1530, or rather older. He goes fully into the 
subject, and proves conclusively that she was the 
eldest daughter of her father. ) 


Jvupitee (8 §. i. 69, 155).—Tbat most inter- 
esting of old Bibles, Matthews’s, 1537, has the 
following note on Levit. xxv. 0 : *‘ Jubelye of this 
Hebrewe woorde iobell, which in Englyshe sygni- 
fieth atrumpet. A yere of syngular myrth,” &c. 
It is spelt both ‘‘iubelie ” and “iubelye” in the 
text. 

“ And thou schalt halewe the fiftithe 3eer, and 
thou schalt clepe remissioun to alle the dwellers 
of thi lond ; for thilke 3eer is inbilee’’; with a 
marginal note, ‘‘ that is the ioyful 3eer.”— Wycliffe, 
Levit. xxv. 10, 

“ The prestis schulen taak seuen trempes, whos 
vse is in the iubile” (Jos. vi. 4) ; ‘‘ seuen trompes 
of the iubilees ” (verse 6) ; “seven trompes of the 
whiche vse is in the iubilee” (verse 13). 

Coverdale, 1535, nearly the same, except that 
in all places it is “ [ubilye.” 

The Douay Bible, 1609, the same, but with 
“Tubilie” in Levit., and ‘‘iubilee” in all three 
places in Joshua, Levit. has this note, “ Of sound- 
ing with trumpets, which is pleasant and ioyful, 
cometh the name of Iubilie.” All these are from 
the Vulgate. 

Matthews’s Bible, 1537, says nothing about 
“Tubelye ” in the text of Joshus, but in the mar- 
gin has this note, “After the Hebrew. The commen 
Transl. readeth, of the yere of iubelye.” Taverner’s, 
1539, and Becke’s, 1549, agree with Matthews’s, 
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and have the same note and the same two spellings. | ham), the home of the Beadings. The Hamptons, 
Cromwell’s, 1539, is the same in Leviticus, but in| so far as we happen to know the old forms, are 
Joshua vi. 4 it has, in smaller type and in paren-| never from Adm, a home, but are assimilated 
theses, (“ that be vsed in the Iubile”). Cranmer’s,| names of various origins. To take a few cases 
May, 1540, and following editions, have “ iubelye” | from the ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ Carhampton, in 
in Levit. and the same parenthetical clause in | Somerset, is a corruption of Carentun; Bedhamp- 
Joshua, but with the spelling ‘‘ Iubylie.” ton, in Hampshire, of Beaddingtun; Brickle- 

The Genevan, 1560, has ‘‘ Iubile,” with a note, | hampton, in Worcestershire, of Brihtulfingtun ; 
“In the beginning of the .50. yere was the Iubile, and Alhampton, in Somerset, is Alentona in 
so called because the ioyfull tidings of libertie was| Domesday. Most of the Hamptons are cor- 
publikely proclaimed by y°® sounde of a cornet.” | ruptions of Hean-tun (high-tun), from hean (for 








The first edition of the A.V., 1611, has “ Jubile.”| heahan), an oblique case of heah (high). Thus 


R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I did not question the etymology of this word, 


or the antiquity of the form jubile, which are 
matters interesting enough in themselves and fairly 


| Hampton Massy, in Gloucestershire, and Hampton 
| Guy, in Oxfordshire, both appear in charters as 
“Hean-tun”; Hampton, in Worcestershire, appears 
as ‘** Huntenatun” in a charter of 757 a.p.; and 
Hampton, in Herefordshire, is ‘“‘Homtun,” where 
the first syllchle is Adm or him, an enclosure. 





familiar to well-read people. My point was that Wolverhampton, in a charter of 996 is called 


the revisers had done an arbitrary thing—they had 


‘* Walfrunas Hantune,” the collegiate church at 


preferred a spelling with no literary currency to} +, high tun or hean-‘un having been founded by 
one thatis fully established. It is a serious matter Wolfruna, sister of Ethelred IJ. Northampton 


to introduce into a new book what is practically an 
archaism, and there is special gravity in the pro- 


ceeding when, as in this instance, it is certain to 


give pause to thousands whose scholarship is 
inadequate to the difficulty. To have been con- 
sistent the revisers should have corrected numerous 
established misspellings ; they should have shorn, 
¢.g., every could of the letter that has no claim to 
be in it, and they should have written in Genesis 
xlix. 33, that Jacob “ yielded up the gost,” instead 
of giving their countenance to an orthography due 
to Elizabethan affectation ; and so on ad infinitum, 
Tuomas Bayve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Your correspondent the Rev. W. E. Bucktey 
will find the reading mentioned in Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible’ in the Codex Alexandrinus, but the 
reference in the ‘ Dictionary ’ is incorrect, it should 
be Josh. vi. 3,4, 5. Bos, in his edition of the 
‘Codex Vaticanus,’ gives the different reading of 
the Alexandrine in the notes. 

W. H. Borys. 


Dacre Vicarage. 


_ The form jubile is earlier in its use in the transla- 
tions of the Bible than appears in the replies. It 
is the form in the Geneva Bible, of which the first 


issue was in 1660. There soon came into use, con- | 


currently with this, up to the A.V. in 1611, the 
form jubilee, for it is so in the Bishops’ Bible, of 
which the first issue was in 1668. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


_ Hamptos (7S. xii, 507)—The name Hampton 
1s usually explained as equivalent to hdim-tun, the 
home tun or enclosure; but Adm, so far as I know, 
is always associated with a personal or family 
name, as Amersham (A.-S. Agmodesham), the 


bome of Agmod, or Beddingham (A.-S. Beadinga- 


is North Antone in Domesday, and appears as 
“ Hantone” and ‘*‘ Amtune” in earlier documents, 
It probably means merely the ‘‘ high-tun,” though 
it has been supposed to take its name from the 
| river Nene, believed to be the river Antona of 
| Tacitus. Southampton is ‘‘ Hantune” in Domes- 
day, and “Hean-tun” in earlier documents. 
| Hampton and Hampton Court, in Middlesex, are 
probably from tke great hamm (=poples), the 
bend or knee which the Thames here makes. The 
places called Ham, in Sussex, in Kent, and in 
| Wilts are all designated in charters as ‘‘ xt 
| Hamme,” a spelling which proves that the name 
lis from hdm, and not from Aim. Hamburg, 
| originally Hammaburg, was a fort or blockhouse 
built by Charlemagne in 808 or 811 on the 
| Slavonic march, in a woodland still called the 
Hamme. On the distinction between Adm and 
him I have already written at some length in 
i‘ N. & Q.,’ 75. ii. 12. 
Isaac Tartor, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Qceen Exizapets (8 §. i. 149).—It was to 
| “ the rizbt worshipful vertuous and godlye matron mis- 
| tress Margaret Parker, late wife of the most reverent 
fem in God Matthew Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
ury, 


| that Queen Elizabeth is said to have spoken rudely 





| after having been sumptuously entertained at Lam- 

beth. The archbishop, who wrote a treatise on 
| the lawfulness of priests marrying, was privately 
warried before the statute which enjoined celibacy 
| to the clergy was repealed (Parker’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 
| edit. Drake, p. 549). Lysons (under ‘* Lamt etb,” 
| vol. i. p. 298) quotes the story from ‘‘ Sir J° 

Harington’s ‘ View of the State of the Church,’ 
|p. 4.” Miss Strickland gives as her authority 
| Strype’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Parker.’ If Nemo 
| finds it necessary to refer to this last work, would 
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he oblige me by seeing whether the date of the 
death of Matthew, the son of the primate, is men- 
tioned? Lysons prints it from “an inscription, 
nearly obliterated,” in Lambeth Church, as 1521, 
which does not look correct. 
H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


See Green’s ‘History of the English People,’ 
sect. iii., Elizabeth, 1558-60, as quoted under 
‘ Mrs. or Mistress’ in a reply in ‘N. & Q.,’7"5S., 
to which I cannot now give a nearer reference. 

KILLIGREW. 

Tenerife, 


The anecdote mentioned by Nemo relative to 
the insulting speech addressed by Queen Elizabeth 
to the wife of Archbishop Parker at the close of 
her first visit to the archiepiscopal palace, where 
she had been entertained with profuse hospitality, 
will be found in Miss Agnes Strickland’s life of 
that queen (p. 214, chap. iv. vol. vi. of ‘ Queens of 
England’). Miss Strickland gives as her authority 
for the anecdote Strype’s ‘ Parker,’ p. 106. 

I. E. C. 


The anecdote of the reply to Archbishop Par- 
ker’s wife is given in Harington’s ‘ Nug Antique,’ 
ii. 16. W. C. B. 


Proposep Society or Armicers (7™ §. xii. 
425; 8" S. i, 29, 94, 174).—With reference to 
the suggestion of F. R. A. that an official list 
should be published of those persons whose arms 
are recorded in the College of Arms, I may state 
that such a list relating to Ireland was published 
in 1846 by Mr. Skey, St. Patrick Pursuivant, 
under the title of ‘The Heraldic Calendar : a List 
of the Nobility and Gentry whose Arms are 
registered and Pedigrees recorded in Ireland.’ 

As regards Scotland, perhaps I may be permitted 
to mention that I am at present preparing an 
ordinary of all the arms recorded in the Lyon 
Office Register, and the index to this will con- 
tain the names of all those whose arms are regis- 
tered. 

As to W. L.’s story about the Lyon Office and 
his “ stupid uncle,” I can only say that some search 
has failed to discover a ‘‘ ridiculous” bordure 
semée of roses and thistles granted to any one of 
late years. A general officer did, indeed, get a 
grant of arms which included the royal tressure, 
but that was about the year 1818, when it must be 
confessed heraldry everywhere was at a low ebb. 
Even in this case, however, he did not get the 
identical royal arms of Scotland. I may also take 
this opportunity of correcting the statement of 
W.L. that the Lyon Office was burnt down “some 
time last century.” Its records go back to 1672, 
when, the former records having been lost— 





Scottish Parliament passed an Act calling on ail 
persons claiming the right to bear arms to send 
them on to the Lyon for verification and registra- 
tion. This order was very largely obeyed, and the 
information then got forms the basis of the present 
register, which has been kept uninterruptedly since 
then. J. Batrour Pact, Lyon. 


The jocular proposal put forth by F. R. A. is 
really impracticable; if attempted, it would 
amount to the issue of a valid certificate free of 
cost. Such certificate is now called a confirmation, 
and subject to a specific fee. No publication, 
however valuable, popular, and costly, could supply 
an income adequate to the support of Heralds’ 
College. To do the thing properly we must revive 
the old forms of “ visitation,” now, very properly, 


deemed obsolete. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
‘Tae Eve or St. Acoyes’ (8 S. i. 188).— 


The line referred to should read :— 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 
Verbally it does not seem to me quite so perfect as 
most of the lines in this marvellous poem, the 
repetition of “long” being a slight blemisb. The 
picture, indeed, is a fine one ; and where is the 
anachronism ? What are we to suppose is the date 
of the story told in the poem? Were not carpets 
brought to Europe by the Crusaders! Certainly 
they were known, though not in general use, at a 
date early enough to excuse their introduction 
here, for there is nothing in the poem which 
necessitates a very early date. In Harrison’s 
* Description of England’ the word carpet is used 
for table-cloth, but in the inventory of the house- 
hold stuff of Sir Henry Parkers, Kt. (1551), 
printed in the appendix to chapter i. of Mr. 
Hubert Hali’s ‘Society in the Elizabethan Age.’ it 
occurs several times as we should use it now. One 
item is “ A long carpett for the Baie wyndowe of 
Turkye worcke (sic). xl*.” Scott states, in his 
notes to ‘ Kenilworth,’ that there were “ 49 Turkey 
carpets for floors and 32 cloth carpets” in Kenil- 
worth Castle in 1575. The statement is made on 
the authority of an inventory dated 1584. 

C. C. B. 


Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Imagination and Fancy 
(ed. 1846), in which Keats’s enchanting poem is 
quoted in extenso, points out the anachronism 
mentioned by H. T. :— 

“ This is a slip of the memory, for there were hardly 
carpets in those days. But the truth of the painting 
makes amends, as in the unchronological pictures of old 
masters. 

Although not connected with the immediate 
subject of H. T.’s note, may I be allowed to quote 
Prof. Colvin’s admirable description of ‘The Eve 
of Saint Agnes’?—“ a story wherein something of 


whether destroyed by fire or taken away at some |‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is mixed with something of 
time by the 


‘ 





‘auld enemie” is not known—the | young Lochinvar.” 


JONATHAN BovucHIer. 
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Rev. Jonn A. Wattincer (8 §. i. 148, 196). 
—The Rev. William Wallinger, son of William 
Wallinger, of St. John’s, Westminster, matriculated 
at the University of Oxford, from University 
College, February 17, 1813, aged seventeen, and 
graduated B.A. 1816, and M.A. 1825. He was 
Vicar of Hellingly, Sussex, March 1, 1827 to 1830; 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary in the Castle, Hastings, 
January 21, 1833; and Prebendary of Hampstead, 
in Chichester Cathedral, January 11, 1847, to his 
death. 
he took the duty at Iford and Kingston for the 
vicar, who was an invalid. On leaving Lewes he 
went to Tunbridge Wells, where he frequently 
read the week-day morning prayers in Trinity 
Church. He took an active part in the formation 
of the Chichester Diocesan Association with Lord 
Chichester and Cardinal Manning, then the Vicar 
of Lavington. Prebendary Wallinger died at his 
lodgings in the York Road, Tunbridge Wells, on 
November 3, 1880, and was buried in the church- 
yard belonging to St. Mary’s in the Castle, 
Hastings, on November 8, I should like to join 
with Mr. E. H. W. Duwxrn in inquiring whether 
the prebendary was a brother of the Rev. John 
Arnold Wallinger. I am indebted to the Rev. 
Chancellor Parish, of Selmeston, for a portion of 
the above information. Grorce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


“ Apam’s Ate” (8 S. i. 47, 119,173).—I have 
not heard the expression ‘‘ Adam’s ale” in Scot- 
land, but ‘‘ Adam’s wine ” is quite common. If it 
were stated that at any given feast the company 
had nothing to drink except “ Adam’s wine,” no 
explanation would be needed, nor would it be dif- 
ficult to guess at the condition of the individual 
who should be described as being manifestly under 
the influence of a stronger beverage than ‘‘ Adam’s 
wine.” Tuomas Barve, 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


RENUNCIATION OF Sport From Conscien- 
tious Morives (6" S. vi. 249, 391; vii. 277; xii. 
296 ; 8 S. i. 177).—If the following instance has 
not been recorded in the passages referred to, per- 
haps I may be allowed to add it to the others :— 

“T have sent home my gun, and can never shoot 


again. Scene—Morning. My servant brings up a hen | 
partridge alive (he knew I had bought one before 
and let it go); its wings were tied, it had been captured 


on the nest; such beautiful bright eyes and red bill, 
such a beauty! I was cross, and took it to cut the 
string, and whilst so doing felt it struggle, then flutter, 
and it was dead. I felt it very much, and do still, 
though I am accustomed to death, and think it no loss 
however, that day the gun was doomed.’ — General 
Gordon, ‘ Letters to his Sister,’ p. 311. 
C. R. Hatyes. 

Metesiva Scuuceysere (8* S. i, 27, 98, 152, 
197, 212). —Mr. Warren asks if I am correct in 
saying that it was the Count von Lippe who mar- 


He at one time resided at Lewes, when | 


ried the Schulenberg-Kendal’s younger daughter. 
Mr. Warren will find my statement confirmed by 
the compiler of the ‘Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,’ 
published in this country by Colburn in 1845, and 
derived from unusually authentic sources of infor- 
mation. Lady Chesterfield’s sister is there stated 
to have married ‘‘a distinguished German noble- 
map, the Count von Lippe.” Mr. Warren’s 
** Count Delitz” I know very well, and the “Hon. 
Lady Dallet” is familiar. In the ‘Annual Register,’ 
November 2, 1773, she dies ‘‘in Chesterfield 
Street, May Fair” as “the Countess de Delitz.” 
But “ Delitz,” with or without the particle, must, 
I suspect, be relegated to the category wherein 
figure Herry Pimpernell, and old John Naps, of 
Greece. W. F. Water. 


“Een neTan” (8 §. i. 89, 156).—Is my 
fellow-student BapakiT quite accurate in saying 
“more correctly hemen” ? The French Basque 
uses the initial h, the Spanish does not. Will he 
kindly tell me which of the six dialects is the cor- 
rect one, and why? Hetan, in Fr. Basque=“in 
these” (Sp. Basque ayetan, abetan); but I took it in 
this phrase to be a corruption of eta an or eta han, 
because emen hetan was said to mean ‘‘ here and 
there.” It is true that in the jargon used by Ber- 
| lioz there is no actual Basque word except has, 
| Ainsworth probably had read De Lanere’s work, 
}and attributed the Basque witch-word to the 
| unholy brotherhood in general, using the licence 
jcommon to pictoribus, poetis, and writers of 
| romance, EztakItT. 
Clifton, 


Isapetta Romer (8 §. i. 209).—I perfectly 
remember Miss Romer, an histrionic star, playing 
| in ‘ Norma’ with Mr. Bruff at the Theatre Royal, 
| Dublin, in 1841; but I do not find that Mr. Levy 
mentions her in his ‘ Annals of the Dublin Stage.’ 
Frank Romer, a member of this family, was one 
| of the well-known musical firm of Hutchins & 
Romer, of London, but bas been dead for some 
years. Isabella Romer had, 1 think, a younger 
sister, Emma, who was the original Maritana in 
Vincent Wallace’s well-known opera of that name. 
|Emma married Mr. Hammond, a saddler in 
| London. W. J. F. 
Dublin. 
“The Romer family is well known in connexion with 
| the stage. Emma Romer (Mrs, Almond) made her first 
appearance in London at Covent Garden, Oct. 16, 1530, 
as Clara, in ‘The Duenna,’ and Robert Romer was first 
seen Oct, 9, 1834, as the Mayor in ‘The Widow Queen.’ 











&c.: Er cxtera (8 §. i. 66, 177).—Perhape, 

as the consensus of opinion seeme to be against my 

| strictures, I may be allowed to say that, although 
etc. may, of course, be read et ceteri or et cetercr, it 

never is so read in practice, and any one who, after 

reading out a list of names, should pronounce et 

ceteri would be thought pedantic. I venture to 
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think, moreover, that to use an invariable abbre-| I believe this is the only case in which I have 


viation with a variable meaning is inconsistent 

with strictly correct writing, and that, notwith- 

standing the progress of education, we can hardly 

assume on the part of every reader enough know- 

ledge of Latin to enable him to adjust the sign to 

circumstances. R. Hupson. 
Lapworth, 


Wroru-Sitver (1" S. x. 448; 
7 S. xii, 442, 493; 8 S. i. 
money” is still known in Warwickshire, and at 
Knightlow Cross, five miles and a half north-east 
of Coventry, every Martinmas Day, from time 
immemorial, the ‘‘ wroth-money,” or ‘* ward- 
money,” due from various parishes in the hundred 
of Knightlow to the Duke of Buccleuch is col- 
lected at sun-rising in the hollow of the sbaft of 
an old cross which stands on a tumulus on the 
old London Road. The ceremony was described 
by Dugdale, and was continued as late as 
November 11, 1891. 
14d. to 2s, 34d., the total being 9s. 34d. 
for nonpayment was in olden time one pound for 
every penny, or ‘‘ the forfeiture of a white bull 
with a red nose and ears of the same colour,” but 
the fine has never been paid nor enforced. The 
custom is supposed to be prehistoric, confirmed by 
Saxon charters, and may have had some connexion 
with the primitive Aryan customs of fabulous 
times. Este. 


6" S. ii, 386; 


‘ ATHELWOLD’ (8S. i. 108, 137).—There is a 
tragedy of this name, by Miss Amélie Rives, in 
a recent number of Harper’s Magazine. 

De V. Paren-Paynye. 

AFTER-GAME aT Irisu (7" xii, 149, 235, 332, 
412; 8S. i. 58, 132).—H. H.S.’s query at the 
first reference would, I think, have been completely 
answered, and his second query, at 7" S. xii. 412, 


" 


197),—*‘' Wroth- | 


The amounts vary from | 
The fine | 


have been unnecessary, had Mr. Ew1ne continued | 


his quotation from Hall’s ‘ Hore Vacive’ (7™ S, 
xii, 235). This he could not do from that “very 
interesting but apparently rare book Johnson’s 
*Dictionary’”; but in a book hardly less rare 
(Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ vol. ii. p. 422, 
1854) the reference to the old game of Irish— 
similar to backgammon, but more complicated— 
ends thus :— 

** Art hath here a great sway, by reason if one cannot 
well stand the first assault, hee may safely retire back 
to an after gime.”’ 

If I may be allowed an after-game, I will take 
this opportunity of expressing my regret that I 
omitted (7"" S. xii. 316) to refer to Mr. Halliday 
Sparling’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy’ as the authority for 
the explanation given there by me of ‘Shan Van 
Voght "—an omission to which Mr. Ewiya so 
courteously called my attention at 7°" S. x 
Though a contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ for many years, 





omitted to give hoaour where honour is due. 
James Hooper, 
Norwich. 
PANCAKES AND SHrove Tcoespay (5" S. i. 160, 
195).—May I say that the observance of this 


| custom is maintained at Morley, near Leeds, as 


attested by the following cutting from a local 
paper /— 

** The bell of St. Mary's Church was rung on Tuesday 
morning from eleven o'clock till twelve. The ringing 
of the * pancake bell’ is an old custom in the borougb, 
and bas, it is stated, been observed without intermission 
for over a hundred years.” 

Tuos. H. Harpmay. 

** BROKEN uvsic” (8S. i. 167).—If Weyroute 
will refer to ‘As You Like It,’ in the Clarendon 
Press edition (W. Aldis Wright), 1879, he will 
find a reconciliation of two of his authorities on 
this subject. “‘ Broken music’ was first explained 
by Mr. Chappell as the music of a string band, 
but he has since altered his opinion, and has 
kindly favoured me with the following explana- 
tion.” That which follows is practically the same 
as that given by Weycurte from Macfarren’s 
book, that instruments were made in sets, or “ con- 
sorts,” and when part of one “‘ consort” was com- 
bined with part of another, the band was termed 
“broken music.” Now Chappell and Macfarren 
were constant workfellows, and would give and 
take information and opinion freely to help one 
another. Doubtless when Chappell formed his 
fresh conclusion he passed it on to Macfarren for 
his free use. 

I wish that some one could give me the refer- 
ence to Lord Bacon mentioned by Macfarren, as 
to the mixture of “ consorts.” This interpretation 
gives a prettiness to King Henry's speech to the 
princess, “Thy voice is music and thy English 
broken,” not thereby meaning faulty, but merely 
a mixture of qualities, a mixture of languages. 

‘* Broken music” could not have meant part- 
music (broken ribs notwithstanding), for part- 
music was the rule in England in those days, 
while “ broken music” was the exception. 

Otiveria Prescott. 

It should be noted that Rossetti uses this term 
for a title to his loveliest sonnet. Apparently, 
however, he was not aware of its technical signifi- 
cance, the music referred to in the sonnet being 
music interrupted or broken off by the resurgent 
memory of his loss. C. C. B. 


Georce Barnwett (8" S, i, 149).—A_ former 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inquired thirty-four 
years ago (27S. v. 455) for an authentic notice 
of the trial and condemnation of this unbappy 
London apprentice ; also for an explanation ot 


a - : Nie cam 
. 475. | the discrepancies which appear in Liilo’s play ana 


So far as I can trace by the 


the old ballad. 
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General Indexes of ‘N. & Q.,’ the questions still 


remain unanswered. 
Everarp Home CoLemam. 


Lillo took this play in the main—he altered the 
catastrophe—from ‘ An Excellent Ballad of George 
Barnwell,’ a copy of which is in the Ashmolean 
Museum. It is printed in the Percy Collection. 
The bishop holds that it dates ‘‘ from at least the 
middle of the seventeenth century ”; that it is the 
relation of a real fact, the where and when of 
which, however, he is unable to fix. Barnwell is 
described as visiting Millwood on a Sunday, 
“having a mighty sum of money in my hand,” 
and this has been held to fix the date of the 
ballad ‘‘some time previous to the Civil Wars, 
before which Sunday was not strictly observed in 
England.” The play was originally called ‘ The 
Merchant,’ and it is to be noted that ‘The Mer- 
chant’ is given as the name of the tune to which 
the ballad is to be sung. W. F. Watter. 


The characters in Lillo’s play are supposed to 
have lived in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
this tragedy—produced in 173!]—was founded 
upon the old ballad entitled ‘George Barnwell, 
the London Apprentice,’ which dates from the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

We are told in the prologue to the play :— 

A London ‘Prentice ruin’d is our theme, 

Drawn from the fam’d old song that bears his name. 

We hope your taste is not so high to scorn 

4 moral tale esteem'd ere you were born ; 

Which for a century of rolling years, 

Has fill’d a thousand thousand eyes with tears, 


J. F. Manysercu. 


In Percy’s ‘Reliques’ (Prichard’s edition), 
it is conjectured that ‘George Barnwell’ is 
founded upon fact, but ‘‘ when it happened, I 
have not been able to discover.” However, the 
date 1706 is opposed to the internal evidence 
afforded by the lines: — 


Next Sunday, without fail, 


Having a mighty sum 

Of money in my band, 

Unto her house I went. 
For, as the marginal note says, ‘‘ The having a 
sum of money with him on Sunday, &c., shows 
this narrative to have been penned before the Civil 
Wars ; the strict observance of the Sabbath was 
owing to the change of manners at that period.’ 
The date of the ballad which gave rise to the 
play, acted about 1730, seems not known. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
Popular County Histories.— History of Nott 
By Cornelius Brown. (Stock.) 
We can cordially recommend this issue of the series 
known as “ Popular County Histories.” Mr, Brown has | 


4 hamshire. 


| Philobib! 


had a good subject and has dealt with it well. Notting- 
ham has had many historic advantages From the earliest 
days of our history until the times when the great Re- 
form Bill was in agitation Nottinghamshire places and 
Nogtinghan shire men are constantly putting in an appear- 
ance. One of the chief highways from London to the 
North passed through its confines, The great forest of 
Sherwood was within its limits,and Archbishop Cranmer 
was a child of the soil. Blythe was one of the five places 
in which, in spite of Papal condemnation, it was per- 
mitted to hold tournaments; and then there is Newstead, 
with its long and interesting monastic history, which is 
familiar to all as having been the home of Byron. On 
these and many other subjects of equal interest Mr. 
Brown chats very pleasantly, We trust his work will be 
widely reaiand prompt many other Nottinghamshire folk 
to study the annals of the shire. 

Retford is known to many of our readersas an import- 
ant railway junction. It was a well-known place in the 
Middle Ages. In the reign of Edward II. it sent bur 
gesees to l’arliament ; but it would seem that the inha- 
bitants of the little town did not appreciate the honour 
bestowed upon them, for we find in 1330 the people 


| sought to be excused from exercising their righta, “ on 


the ground of poverty and inability to pay the burgesses 
the heavy expenses of their long journeys.” 

Mr. R. Allen Rolfe has contributed a valuable chapter 
on the fauna and flora of the county, which wili be 
attractive to many for whom history has little fascina- 
tion. This writer mentions the curious fact that in 1826 
there appeared in a local newspaper a series of articles 


| signed “ 1] Rossjo,” entitled a ‘ Botanical Calendar oi 


Nottinghamshire.’ The papers are valuable, but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Rolfe cannot make out where they appeared 
or who was the writer. The copy he has used ie tar from 
perfect. It is made up of a series of cuttings bound in 
a thin volume, now preserved in the library of the Roya) 


| Herbarium at Kew, We wonder whether Mr. Rolfe has 


consulted the matchless series of newspapers in the 


| British Museum. As the year of issue of these papers is 


known, it would not be a very serious labour to consult 
all the Nottinghamehire newspapers of that date. 

Mr. Brown bas not been able to see a copy of the rare 
pamphlet describing the Battle of Willoughby, fought in 
1648 between the Royalists under the leadership of Six 
Philip Monckton, and the Parliamentarians commanded 
by Col. Edward Rossetter, of Somerby, near Brigg, who 


| was then governor of Belvoir Castle. It may be of ser- 


vice to him to know that it was reprinted in 1884 by the 
n Society as an appendix to the ‘ Monckton 
Papers.’ 
Old Friends: Essays in Epistolary Parody. By A. Lang. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Tue second volume of Mr. Lang’s reprinted works con- 
sists of epistolary parodies first printed in the §S 
James's Gazette, These stand deservedly high in public 
favour, and are, indeed, very bright and sparkling. The 
letters are from characters, principally in fiction, to one 
another, the imaginary beings who correspond being 
such only as might have met had their existence been 
real, Count Foeco here writes to Samuel Pickwick 
Allan Quatermain to Sir Harry Curtis, Mr, Lovelace to 
John Belford, Clive Newcome to Arthur Pendennis, and 
so forth. A cleverer, more welcome, or more readable 
volume does not often see the light. 


The Record Interpreter: a Collection of Abbreviations, 
Latin Words and Names used in English Historica 
Vanuseripts and Records, Compiled by Charles Trice 
Martin. (Reeves & Turner.) 

It is not easy to exaggerate the usefulness of this book 

It supplies a want that has been felt by all students since 
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the writing of contracted Latin became a lost art. Up- 
wards of a hundred years ago Andrew Wright published 
his‘ Court Hand Restored,’ a book which was for its time 
avery sensible production. That it was esteemed by the 
historical students of the time is proved by the fact that 
it went through seven or more editions before 1446. 
We have not compared the various editions, but from 
a casual glance it seems to us that there is not 
much to choose between those of earlier and later date. 
The last issue, which we do not remember to have seen, 
was edited by the author of the book now before us in 
1879. In preparing that edition for the press Mr. 
Martin became aware that no improvement of Wright's 
book could ever fit it for the use of modern scholars, 


He therefore determined to produce a similar volume on | 
In the first place we have an alpha- | 


independent lines. 
betical list of abbreviations, which is not only much 
fuller than that given by Wright, but surpasses all those 
to be found in the various volumes issued by the old 


Record Commission, The best English work of the kind | 


we bave hitherto had was the table, occupying some 130 


peace, in the fourth volume of the late Sir Thomas | 


uffus Hardy's ‘ Registrum Palatium Dunelmense.’ 
We apprehend that Mr. Martin has absorbed these into 
his great collection, and he has certainly found a place 
for many forms for which Sir Thomas had not space, 

If ‘The Record Interpreter’ had ended here we 
should have given it a hearty welcome ; but there is much 
more to follow. For instance, we have a short Latin 
glossary, giving many words which occur in our records 
and in writers of the Middle Ages, but were unknown 
to what are called classical writers, Some of these we 
must admit are barbarisme, but the greater part of them 
are good honest words which the necessities of the case 
brought into being. They are no more worthy of con- 
tempt than isan English gentleman of to-day, because 
be cannot trace his lineage to the Plantagenets. Many 
of these, but by no means all, occur in that great collec- 
tion, the work of many minds, which goes by the name 
of Du Cange ; but those costly quartos are beyond the 
reach of many of our readers, and even for the happy 
few who possess them on their shelves, it is convenient 
to have a word-list in a handy form. 

The list of the Latin names of places in Great Britain 
and Ireland is much more complete than anything we 
have before seen. If the reader will take the trouble of 
comparing the work with Griisse’s ‘Orbis Latinus’ he 
will see how great an advance bas been made. 

The only part of the volume which does not come up 


to the highest modern requirement is the list of Latin | 


Christian names with their English equivalents. This 


might have been much enlarged with advantage. 


Fred James under a Spell. By Fred James. (Leadenhall | 


Press. ) 

Wira its admirably executed illustrations, this whimsi- 
cality seems likely to be very popular. It is a tale of 
hablerie. Sufficiently gruesome is the rhyming spell 
under which Mr. James is cast. For worlds, however, we 
would not breathe its nature. 

Mr. W. T. Lynn has issued a short, cheap, and ser- 
viceable Catechism of English Church History. The 
publisher is Mr. George Stoneman. 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. have recommenced the pub- 
lication of the Encyclopedic Dictionary in monthly 
shilling parte. Tothe merits of this work we have borne 


constant tribute, as much in frequent use and reference | 


as in eulogy. 


Mr. Henay R, Promer has issued (Canterbury, Cross | 


& Jackman) a short account of Canterbury Records, 
which will enable visitors to that fine city to obtain a 


knowledge of some superb documents, The gain will 
not be confined to visitors, as those of the city folk who 
know of the noble charters and other records in the city 
may probably be counted on the fingers. To antiquaries 
this pamphlet warmly commends itself. 

Mx. H, W. Frscnam and Mr. T. Roberts Brown have 
issued for private distribution a Bibliography of Book- 
plates, reprinted from vol. i, of the Ex Libris Journal. 
in this interesting and valuable compilation, which will 
soon need extension, ‘N. & Q.’ frequently figures, 
French, German, and other works, including Swedish, 
are laid under contribution. 

Mr. J. 8. Puttirps has issued the Clergy Directory 
and Parish Guide for 1892, a work the method and 
utility of which have commended it to general use. 


A Few copies of the pottery book of Mr. and Miss 


| Hodgkin, reviewed in our last number, are to be obtained 


from Mr. Quaritch. Mr. Hodgkin writes to say that his 
share in the illustrations was less than is stated in the 
review of his work, 


Hotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. A. J.,Caleutta (“ Porridge Island"’).—A paved alley 
near the church of St. Martin in the Fields, destroyed 
in 1829, in the course of the destruction of the rookeries 
near the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, Bedford Street, 


| and Chandos Street. 


A. R. A. B. (“ Oil on troubled waters ”).—This ques- 





tion is capable of no direct answer, Consult indexes to 
various series of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

G. W. R.—“ The bar of Michael Angelo ™ refers to the 
brow. See 6S. i, 499. 

J. B. S. (‘Northanger Abbey’).—The “ wonderful 
creature ’’ mentioned by Macaulay is Jane Austen. 

R. Hvupsoy.—Double / as initial is an imitation of the 
old capital F, 

THORNFIELD (“ Origin and use of & "’).—It is simply et. 
See 4" S. viii, 311, 387, 468, 555; 6 the last 
reference especially. 

Oxtp Portrart.—Will AytHony, who gives no address, 
communicate with the Rev. Maurice Howard Marsden, 
M.A., the Parsonage, Spalding. 

AsTERISK.—White blackbirds are very rare varieties 
of the ordinary species. For further informatior consult 
the Gardener's Chronicle. 

CorricExpum,—P, 209, col. 1, 1. 29, for “ 
read Rackheath. 


5. 1. O00 ; 


3ackheath” 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 

to this rule we can make no exception. 








